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You Need 


the protection from cold and colds afforded by a properly made 
underwear. ‘Two-thirds of the waste matter of the body is given 
off through the pores of the skin and must beevaporated by contact 
with air, if not, it clogs and serious consequences follow. 
Health underwear therefore must allow perfect ventilation, keeping the skin dry, pores 
open and body at an even temperature under varying conditions, 


WRIGHT’S frealth or 


is made of wool, fleece lined, making it soft and agreeable to the body and assisting 
in the absorption of moisture. ‘This fleece is composed of perfect Joops, with air 
spaces, a part of the fabric itself, and cannot clog or mat. 
This means health and comfort. Wright's with all its advantages costs 
no more than the ordinary kind. Ask your dealer for it. 
Write for Wright’s free book, “ The Loop of Health, the Fleece of Comfort.” 
It contains points on dressing for health that you can’t afford to miss. 
WRIGHT’S HEALTH UNDERWEAR CO. 
75 Franklin Street, NEW YORK. 








Without Alcohol 





A Strong Tonic - - Without Alcohol 
A Body Builder - Without Alcohol 
A Blood Purifier - - - - - - Without Alcohol 


Ayer’s Sarsaparilla 


NON-ALCOHOLIC 


A Great Alterative - - - - - Without Alcohol 
A Doctor’s Medicine - - - - Without Alcohol 
Ayer’s Sarsaparilla- - - - - - Without Alcohol 


The new kind contains no alcohol 


We have no secrets to hide! We publish the 
formulas of all our medicines. 








J. C. AYER CO., Manufacturing Chemists, Lowell, Mass. 
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W NOVELS 2HaS : 
Will Payne’s NEW NOVEL When Love Speaks 


Reaches its climax in a situation both novel and dramatic; it is a story of human passion, which 

turns on a leading idea likely to arouse a great deal of discussion. Ready this day. Cloth $1.50 
By Henry George, Jr. The Romance of John Bainbridge 

An effective novel of present-day life, — and love, in which many will trace with especial inter- 

est critical incidents based on facts in the career of the author’s father. 

Y Published last week. Cloth $1.50 

Jack London’s White Fang By the Author of “The Call of the Wild.” 

“The story carries conviction with it. It is as good as anything the author has done . . . and 

no one has done better.”—The Independent. Cloth $1.50 
F. M. Crawford’s A Lady of Rome 

“The most notable novel written by F. Marion Crawford since the days of ‘Saracinesca’ . . . 

Tragic, human, convincing.”—Record-Herald. Chicago. Cloth $1.50 
Charles Egbert Craddock’s The Amulet 

is.a new story of this author’s peculiar territory—the mountains of golden Tennessee. By the author 

of “The Prophet of the Great Smoky Mountain.” Cloth $1.50 
RSONAL REMINISCENCES 


Bram Stoker’s Personal Reminiscences of Henry Irving 
“No matter what life or lives may appear with Irving as their subject, none will have stronger ap- 
peal, none will be more effective than this thrice commendable work before us.”—Baltimore Sun. 
tth portraits and hitherto unpublished illustrations. Two demy 8vo volumes, $7.50 net 


Dr. E. E. Hale’s Tarry-at-Home Travels 


“Dr. Hale always treats his reader as his personal friend, and chats with him about men and 
things out of a full store of knowledge and with abundant personal anecdote, apt literary illustra- 
tion and historical parallel . . . high ideals and generous patriotism.”—The Outlook. 

ith 200 illustrations of Dr. Hale’s own collection. $2.50 net 


Frederic Harrison’s Memories and Thoughts. 


Men—Books—Cities—Art. “For more than fifty years Harrison has been the friend of nearly every 
distinguished leader -of English thought,-and-has been associated with practically every important 
movement of the period. ew have a richer fund of reminiscence. . . . Stimulating and sug- 
gestive.”—Evening Post, Chicago. Cloth, r2mo, $2.00 net 


NOTABLE BOOKS ON HISTORY, ETC. 
Herbert Paul’s History of Modern England 


“Alertness of mind and the ability to visualize and present pointedly are Mr. Paul’s to an extraor- 
dinary degree . .. . this book is unique.—N. Y. Times. 
Complete in five volumes. Volume V. just ready, $2.50 net; the set, $12.50 net. 


Correspondence of William Pitt, Lord Chatham 


When Secretary of State with Colonial Governors and Military and Naval Commissioners in America. 
Edited under the auspices of the National Society of the Colonial Dames of America by GertruDE SEL- 
wyYn KIMBALL. In two volumes. Cloth, 8vo, $6.00 net 


Professor Franklin H. Giddings’ 
Readings in Descriptive and Historical Sociology 


The extracts range from Genesis to a newspaper of the current year and supply at once a com- 
prehensive body of sources for the student and a model of scientific treatment_of the material con- 
stantly appearing in reviews, newspapers, etc. Cloth, r2mo, $1.60 net 


Beatrice C. Baskerville’s 
The Polish Jew. His Social and Economic Value 


Is the result of — years’ residence in Poland, of wide opportunities of observing both towns and 
settlements, and of contact with leaders of thought upon all sides of the question from anti-Semitic 
to the Jewish nationalist. Cloth, 8vo, $2.50 net 


TRAVEL AND DESCRIPTION 
Professor A. V. Williams Jackson’s Persia Past and Present 


A Book of Travel'and Research. “Few books of travel published this year approach this in interest.” 
—Philadelphia Public Ledger. With 200 illustrations and a map. Cloth, $4.00 net. By mail, $4.20 


E. V. Lucas’s A Wanderer in London 


“Eminently interesting and, above all, eminently useful to the stranger in the great English city.” 
—The New York Tribune. 16 of its many illustrations are in color. Cloth, r2mo, $1.75 net 


New Macmillan Books 





rehited THE MACMILLAN COMPANY “it%.t" 
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C. C. Shayne @ Co. 


IMPORTERS AND MANUFACTURERS. OF 


STRICTLY RELIABLE FURS 








Announce that the styles which will be worn the coming season are ready. Furs were 
never in greater demand than they are now, and our stock is larger than ever before. 
It includes a great variety of exclusive designs of our own and the most desir able styles 


from abroad, made up in Russian Sable, Hudson Bay Sable, Mink, Seal, Persian Lamb, 


Caracul, Russian Pony, etc. 


OUR STOCK OF COATS AND JACKETS 








of special design is complete, affording one ample opportunity = selection. All the latest 
novelties in neck pieces and muffs in the leading fashionable 


IN OUR AUTOMOBILE DEPARTMENT 





we have a very full assortment of coats for men and women, made up in the best manner 
from durable and reliable furs, at very reasonable prices. 

The indications are that the coming winter will be one of the coldest in many years, 
and furs will not only be an article of luxury, but of necessity. 


Note—Everything in reliable furs at the right price. The firm name carries the guarantee of reliability 


No. 126 West 42d Street No. 129 West 4lst Street 


OVINGTONS 
Since we removed toour new building (RIS 


er |_| REEDABARTON 


we have enlarged and improved our 
sii ade Jewelers 


stock until it is equal in variety and 
Our prices are as low as is con- DiamondsWatches Sterlin Silver,Cut 











interest to any in the country. 

‘ . Goods, A: 
sistent with the very highest quality, _ scapes 
and the artistic standard of excellence 
is constantly being raised. 


In porcelain we show the finest 
works of the best English makers, 
‘Doulton, Minton, Copeland, Coal- 
port, Wedgwood and others. 

In Rock Crystal the choicest 
English wares, both in complete 
sets and in single pieces, se for our 


gifts, 





SILVER 
WEDDING GIFTS 
STERLING FLAT-SILVER IN 
SINGLE DOZENS 


Coffee Spoons, upward from. $6.75 
Ice Cream Spoons, upward from 14.00 
Bouillon Spoons, upward ——s 13.50 
Oyster Forks, upward from.... 12.00 
try Forks, upward from 8.75 
Furnished in rolls and engraved 
without charge. 


Fifth Ave.@ 32nd St. 
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The American:-Journal of Sociology 


A Bimonthly edited by the Sociological Faculty of the University of Chicago, with the advice 
of leading sociologists in America and Europe. ALBION W. SMALL, Editor-in-Chief 


THE ONLY JOURNAL IN THE ENGLISH LANGUAGE DEVOTED PRIMARILY 10 PURE SOCIOLOGY. 


2.00 a year; single copies, 50 cents 





Elder Statesmen, the members of such an advisory body should have had not only wide 
4 practical experience, but also the broadest possible survey of the details and the mean- 
ings Of all phases of social activity. 

The fundamental work of the sociologists is to plot the field of study which it would 
be desirable for men to pursue, if it were known in advance that they were to become mem- 
bers of a Council of Elder Statesmen. 

As the sociologists plot the field, it is not a different territory from that already covered 
by the various types of history, by ecoriomics, by the legal sciences, and by ethics. It is 
the same territory, with the lines of relationship drawn from different points. 

The survey of human society which the sociologists propose is not a substitute for the 
older forms of study. It is rather an attempt to supplement those researches by viewing the 
same facts in a wider perspective. 

_ The central reality in the sociolological rendering of life is not the working of particular 
institutions—economic, political, religious. This is merely a detail in the sociological picture. 
The main features are the evolution of types of wants in persons, their creation of institu- 
tions as ministers to those wants, and their re-creation of the institutions as the wants pass 
into new stages of development. 

_ Since public opinion is virtually the Council of Elder Statesmen that guides this process 
in democratic countries, every person who helps to form public opinion should take account 
of the work of the sociologists. 

This Journal aims to represent the progress of scholars in filling out this view of.society. 

SUBSCRIPTIONS FILED IMMEDIATELY TO BEGIN JANUARY, 1907, WILL INCLUDE THE NUMBER FOR NOVEMBER, 1906. 


[* the working policies of civilized societies were adopted under the advice of a Council of 





The University of Chicago Press (Dept. 17) CHICAGO and NEW YORK 
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WHEN CALLING 





ELIZABETHAN 
VERSE 


Chosen and edited by WILLIAM STANLEY BRAITH- 
WAITE, introduction by THOMAS WENTWORTH HIG. 
GINSON. 12mo, 800 pages, thin paper, cloth $2 net; full 
limp morocco, $3 net; postage 1zc. The first comprehen- 
sive anthology of the greatest period of English poetry 
Contains over 700 selection from 124 authors. A beauti- 
ful book to see, to read, to own, and to give. 


Herbert B. Turner & Co. 
BOSTON, MASS. 


REAL MODERN HUMOR 
“oe NOT 99 | IRISH BULLS and PUNS JOLLY 











A BUNCH VP 
Laugh and be SPICE and P 
NEW PUN BOO 
Healthy _| 100 LIMER: » 8 
Above new books, 1°0 es, in handsome cloth, 75c. each, post- 
paid. All 5 in neat box. $3.75 prepaid. Sample pages FREE. 
CAREY-STAFFORD CO., 











67 Fifth Avenue, New York. 














PLEASE ASK FOR 


MR. GRANT 


By so doing you will be able to ottain the 
best books of the season at liberal discounts. 
Mr. Graat has been selling books for over 
twenty years, and the phrase “Save on Books” 
has become a motto of his bookshop. Mr. 
Grant’s stock of books is carefully selected 
and very complete. If your cannot call send 
a ten-cent stamp for an assortment of cata- 
logues and special slips of books at greatly re- 
duced prices. 


F, E. GRANT 


23 W. Forty-second Street, New York 


















aeiow Conte: 


Fortnightl mporary 
all four, $1 00, Blackwood’s Magazine, $3.00; 


THE LEADING REVIEWS 
The Nineteenth Century and. After 


Review, Westminster Review: any one, $4.50; any two, $8.50; any three, $12.00; 
erly Review, inburgh 


$6.50; with two, $10.00; either quarterly, $4.00; the two, $7.50. Booklet and 


LEONARD SCOTT PUBLICATION CO., 7 Warren St., New York 


eview; Blackwood's and cne 
copies free. 
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OBITUARY 


7 ON 


SHEPPARD KNAPP 


Sheppard Knapp, founder and head of the well known 
firm of Sheppard Knapp & Co., carpet manufacturers 
and furniture dealers, died at his residence, No. 88 River- 
side Drive, on Friday, October 26th, of heart trouble. 

e had been in poor health for some six months, in 
consequence of which he had been unable to give any 
attention to business affairs. Mr. Knapp was born in 
Yorktown, Westchester County, in 1839. He came to 
this city at the age of thirteen, and clerked on small 
wages, part of the time in a carpet store. He attended 
the famous academy at Bordentown, N. J., for a year 
on the savings he made for that purpose. When he was 
twenty-one years of age he began business on his own 
account, opening a carpet store on Hudson street. -In 
1871 he removed his place of business to Sixth avenue, 
not far from the site of the present store, which was 
occupied by Mr. Knapp’s firm in 1877. Mr. Knapp mar- 
ried Sarah E. Miller in 1863. She and four children sur- 
vive him, viz., Hiram M. Knapp, Mrs. Edward Tucker, Mrs. 
E. B. Hosier and Mrs. T. N. Emley. Mr. Knapp was a 
member of the Chamber of Commerce and of the Col- 
umbia Yacht Club. In former years he was an enthusi- 
astic driver and was a familiar figure on the road. 





LEP. 


READING NOTICE 


HARRIMAN @ CO. 

Tohn H. McCullough of the Stock Exchange house of 
Sheffield & McCullough, will enter the firm of Harriman 
& ‘Co. on the first of the year. Mr. McCullough is a 
young Yale graduate, who was admitted to the Stock 
Exchange in December, 1900. The members of the firm 
of Harriman & Co. are Oliver Harriman, Joseph W. 
Harriman and J. Borden Harriman. 




















The minute you introduce into your house 
the genuine Improved Self Acting 


HARTSHORN 
Shade Rollers 


“the kind which require no tacksj your 
shade troubles cease. 

Every roller is warranted to act right, and 
a substantial reputation of over fifty-five 
years backs up this statement. If the label 
does not bear the script signature of Stewart 
- Hartshorn it is not. a genuine Hartshorn. 


Sold in good stores everywhere. 
Wood Rollers 





Tin Rollers 








and blished ON 
ROYALTY. We write 
popularize 


SONG=POEMS £ 


Popular Music Publishing Co., 144 Enterprise » Chicago 
e———————————————— 
HOTELS, ETC. 


HOTEL MARTINIQUE 


Broadway and 334 Street 
New York City 


HOTEL ST. DENIS 


Broadway and lith Street 
New York City 





WM. TAYLOR & SON, Props. 
The Salt Breath of the Sea Brings Health 





Galen Hall Hotel and Sanatorium 
ATLANTIC CIT J 


YY, N. J. 
The Finest Place to Spend the Fall and Winter. 
Elegant new Building with every convenience for comfort and 
health. Over seventy medicinal and other Baths given. Sea water 
largely used. FP. L. YOUNG, Gen’] Mgr. 


ASTON SANITARIUM 


Select class of nervous and mental patients received. 
25 years’ experience; late first Assistant Physician in 
Middletown, N. Y.. State Hospital; visit before de- 
ciding. C. SPENCER KINNEY, M. D., Easton, Pa. 





BI NDERS to hold thirteen copies of Tue 
INDEPENDENT will be furnished 
by us at the rate of 35 cents each, postage included. 


The Independent 
130 Fulton Street, New York. 





FREE BOOK 


or our new 
which tells all about the 


to hold a property. When an 
where to buy. Cause of growth in 
population, etc. is book is not an ad- 
vertisement ot any particular investment but is the con- 
pért testimony of the best known rea! estate 
men. This book will interest every one who has §5 or 
more a month to invest and wants to invest it where it 
will be safe yet whereit will earn more than an be ee 
or 4@ interest. Write us a postal saying, send *‘Dol- 
arsin Dirt.”” You will receive the book by-return mail. 


W.M.OSTRANDEK, Inc. 588 North American Bidg, Philadelphia 
Suite 688 25 W. 42d St., New York City 
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THE BIBLICAL WORLD << THE AMERICAN JOURNAL OF THEOLOGY 


Edited by Members of the Biblical and Theological Faculties of the University of Chicago : 








F the numerous journals issued by the University or Cuicaco, the two devoted to the dis- 
cussion of religious problems are among the most important. Alike in the breadth of their 
foundation, in the scholarly open-mindedness of their attitude, and in their earnest appeal 

j = the highest interests of the Christian world, they yet each have an individuality distinctively }} 
' eir own. 


THE BIBLICAL WORLD, founded in 1881 by the late Wmuram R. Harper, during the past 
quarter-century has been one of the staunchest and most influential agencies in America 
for the extension of the knowledge of the Bible, for the promotion of the historical method 
of study and improved modes of instruction, and for the creation of an active interest in 
religious education generally. To the pastor, the Sunday-school teacher, and the Christian 
worker in whatever field it is an indispensable aid. 


Monthly, 80 pages ; Illustrated ; $2.00 a year ; single copies’25 cents 


Send for Prospectus, 

THE AMERICAN JOURNAL OF THEOLOGY, established in 1897 as an organ for the scholarly 
discussion of theological problems, makes its appeal not exclusively to the specialist and 
the trained theologian, but to every earnest man alive to the seriousness of the issues con- 
fronting the religious world today. Strictly non-sectarian, and standing for no school of 
thought, it only stipulates that its contributions must possess vital interest and scholarly 
merit. While the Journal gives chief emphasis to American theological thought and move- 
ments, a competent exposition of foreign interests is constantly provided. 

Quarterly ; 200 pages; $3.00 a year ; single copies $1.00 


Send for Prospectus. 


THE UNIVERSITY OF CHICAGO PRESS - coepT. 17) CHICAGO and NEW YORK ” 


of FAMOUS PERSONS ; 
AUTOGRAPH Bought and Sold The Perfect Bible is the 
LETTERS Walter R. Benjamin, 1 W. 34th St., N. Y. 


SEND FOR PRICE LISTS | A meric a 14] 
NEW JERSEY MILITARY ACADEMY 
caries ee suerte: | | Slandard 
rincipal. Freehold, N. J. a sien 
Bibl e American Revision Committee 
Who Made It? 


Mount Ida School 
_ FOR GIRLS a 


6 Miles From Boston composed of the 


Bage counanted Saiings. greatest Biblical au- 
College preparatory an eneral courses, also advanced por4 ‘7 
sw courses in French German Kistory, Literature and English. thorities of the nation, 


INDIVIDUAL INSTRUCTION for those who need representing the great 
IAL HELP in certain es. ; 
Mr.. and Mrs. Jewett tre at-the school every day. colleges and theologi- 









































A. ee beiiding bes est SEES FINISHED, and so four cal seminaries, spent 
pu may en : : : 
ould you not like to have your daughter e the ad- nearly thirty years in the preparation 
f vantages of an education near Boston for a year? Send for of this work. : 
— catalogue and write for prices for balance of It was a spiritual task, a reverent 
ae undertaking for humanity, for which 
GEORGE F. JEWETT, A. B. (Harvard) these scholars gave their time and ex- 
78 Summit Street, NEWTON, MASS. perience without pay or compensation. 
(Continued in next issue) 
H oO ME 7 T U DY Forty courses of Ask your minister or bookseller about it, and 
study in Nor- 
ml, Academic, Business and Pharmacy Departments. We Write for Our Free Book 
have been affiliated with Northwestern University since *“‘How We Got Our American Standard 
1902; graduates in our advanced courses may receive uni- Bible,”” which gives full information. The 
i ——o Fone 3 we gy Age ay neal $100 ; American Standard Bible is 35c. to $18, 
a m lower grades of work. e offer four annua j i 
scholarships in the Maggy bd for best — done 2 our according to size and binding. Ss 
correspondence courses. nstructors are college gra uates 
with successful teaching experience. Inquiries invited. THOMAS NELSON & SON id 
INTERSTATE SCHOOL OF CORRESPONDENCE = 37 U East 18th St., New York 











366-370 Wabash Avenue, Chicago 
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Embroidery for Holiday Gifts 


On Handkerchiefs, Table Linens, Etc. 


The embroidering of Initials, Monograms, Crests, etc., has long been a 
Established halfa century specialty at ““The Linen Store,” and each year we execute thousands of 
orders for work of this character. 

The demand immediately preceding the Holidays, however, is usually so great that we 
are obliged to decline many orders owing to the fact that they arrive too late to be executed 
in time for Christmas. 

The best results in fine needlework cannot be obtained if the work is done hurriedly. 
We, therefore, suggest to our patrons the advisability of forwarding at the very earliest date 
possible their holiday orders, so as to insure the best work and satisfactory delivery. 

We publish a little folder which shows a great variety of Initials; Monograms, etc., 
suitable for handkerchiefs, which we are glad to forward to anyone upon request. 

Our Holiday stock of Handkerchiefs is now ready and offers the widest possible oppor- 
tunity for individual choice and preference. As heretofore, we show only strictly pure linen 
goods. During the next few weeks selections can be made much more comfortably and 
satisfactorily than at a later date. Mail orders have our prompt attention. 


‘“‘The Linen Store,”’’ 


James McCutcheon & Co., 14 W. 23rd St., New York 






























Fi Be PLEASURE OF SKATING is increased by the knowledge that the skates are of 
graceful design and substantial construction. You will have this assurance if you buy 
Barney & Berry Skates. ‘@ These skates are standard in name and quality. They are 
indorsed alike by amateur and professional skaters. @ Send for our new catalog show- 
ing all styles, and make a selection. @ All hardware and sporting goods dealers have 
our skates in stock or will order them for you. @ Ask for Roller Skate catalog if interested. 


BARNEY & BERRY, 82 Broad Street - Springfield, Mass. 
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Survey of the World 


At the close of the politi- 
cal campaign it was ex- 
pected that the Repub- 
licans, while retaining control of the 
House, would lose a part of their pres- 
ent very large majority. Of the contests 
in the States, those in New York and 
Pennsylvania had excited much interest 
in other parts of the country. In New 
York, the leading candidates of the two 
great parties; Mr. Hughes and Mr. 
Hearst, were hard at work on the 
stump daily from the beginning to the 
end. The most impressive incident of 
the last week was a long address made 
by Secretary Elihu Root at Utica. It 
was well known that the head of the 
President’s Cabinet would express the 
President’s views concerning Mr. 
Hearst. Having described Mr. Hearst 
as an especially dangerous specimen of 
the demagog, Mr. Root asserted that 
Mr. Hughes was a conspicuous repre- 
sentative of the work of reform in the 
State, as Mr. Roosevelt was of the 
same work in the Federal field. There 
followed a long review of the evils at- 
tacked by the President and of the 
achievements of this “most powerful 
personality of our generation” in sup- 
pressing them. The remainder of the 
speech was devoted to Mr. Hearst. In 
this part of the address the most strik- 
ing passages were those relating to the 
alleged effect of articles in Mr. Hearst’s 
newspapers in suggesting the assassina- 
tion’ of Mr. McKinley. The articles 
were read, including that one which 
spoke of the Goebel bullet speeding east- 
ward to “stretch McKinley on his bier.” 
“What wonder,” asked the Secretary, 
“that the weak and excitable brain of 
Czolgosz answered to such impulses as 


Close of the 
Campaign 


these? The same kind of teaching is 
being continued now day by day in the 
Hearst journals.” The closing words of 
this remarkable speech were as follows: 


“I say to you, with his [President Roose- 
velt’s] authority, that he greatly desires the 
election of a Republican House of Represen- 
tatives to work with him in the next Con- 
gress; 1 say to you, with his authority, that 
he greatly desires the election of Mr. Hughes 
as Governor of the State of New York; I say 
to you, with his authority, that he regards Mr. 
Hearst as wholly unfit to be Governor, as an 
insincere, self-seeking demagog who is try- 
ing to deceive the workingmen of New York 
by false statements and false promises; and I 
say to you, with his authority, that. he con- 
siders Mr. Hearst’s election would be an in- 
jury and a discredit alike to honest labor and 
to honest capital, and a serious injury to the 
work in which he is engaged of enforcing just 
and equal laws against corporate wrongdoing. 

“President Roosevelt and Mr. Hearst stand 
as far as the poles asunder. Listen to what 
President Roosevelt himself has said of Mr. 
Hearst and his kind. _In President Roose- 
velt’s first message to Congress, in speaking of 
the assassin of President McKinley, he spoke 
of him as inflamed ‘by the reckless utterances 
of those who, on the stump and in the pub- 
lic press, appeal to the dark and evil spirits of 
malice and greed, envy and sullen hatred. The 
wind is sowed by the men who preach such 
doctrines, and they cannot escape their share 
of responsibility for the whirlwind .that is 
reaped. This applies alike to the deliberate 
demagog, to the exploiter of sensational- 
ism, and to the crude and foolish visionary 
who for whatever reason, apologizes for crime 
or excites aimless discontent.’ 

“I say, by the President’s authority, that in 
penning these words, with the horror of Presi- 
dent McKinley’s murder fresh before him, he 
had Mr. Hearst specifically in his mind. 

“And I say, by his authority, that what he 
thought of Mr. Hearst then he thinks of Mr. 
Hearst now.” 


Mr. Hearst responded vigorously on the 
following day by attacking Mr. Root, 
asserting that for many years the latter 
had been a faithful employee of the 
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Trusts and public-service corporations, 
insurance companies and other corpo- 
rate enemies of the people, against all of 
which he (Hearst) had been fighting. In 
Pennsylvania, the supporters of the 
Fusion ticket (nominated by the Lincoln 
Republicans and the Democrats) gave 
great prominence to the charge that 
$4,000,000 or $5,000,000 of the $9,000,- 
ooo expended in furnishing the new cap- 
itol had been stolen or wasted. In this 
they had the aid of the present State 
Treasurer, Mr. Berry. The Rev. Dr. 
Swallow was accused of assisting the 
regular Republican: ticket for a price. 
Therefore he sued ditor of the Phil- 
adelphia Press for criminal libel and 
sought to recover $400,000 in damages 
from that newspaper. In the closing 
days, Mayor Weaver deserted the City 
Reform party and joined the Repub- 
licans. Whereupon he was denounced 
by leading reformers as a traitor. D. 
Clarence Gibboney, reform candidate for 
District Attorney, asserted that Weaver 
had returned to “his old gang masters” 
because he feared that he (Gibboney), 
if elected, would prosecute him for his 
“connection with a combination of crim- 
inals.” It was also asserted that the 
Mayor was angry because he had not 
been nominated for Governor, and that 
he expected to be placed on the bench 
by those for whom he had forsaken his 
recent associates. 


Siena Gee in sak prone 

against the Standard Oil 
Company for violation of the Sherman 
act, and that the trial will take place at 
St. Louis. The story comes from officers 
of the National Petroleum Association, 
whose members are independent refiners 
of oil. This association has recently filed 
with the Interstate Commerce Commis- 
sion complaints against more than twenty 
railroads (all the leading companies be- 
ing in the list), alleging the exaction of 
unreasonable rates for the transportation 
of their oil, with discrimination (in some 
instances) in favor of the Standard. In 
a public address at Salem, Mass., on the 
3rd, Attorney-General Moody spoke of 
the inquiries he had been making. Out 
of our great industrial activity and pros- 
perity, he said, great evils were arising, 
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and the President was determined to 
remedy them if a remedy could be found: 

“The great industries are no longer con- 
ducted by the individual, but by organized 
capital. Organized capital in modern indus- 
tries is a necessity. The organization of labor 
and the organization of capital are here to 
stay, but we have the right to ask both that 
they shall obey the laws of the land. When 
the combination of wealth obtains great power 
—as it will—it destroys the individual initia- 
tive, disturbs the normal growth of commerce 
and sometimes the Government. I myself 
have seen written on a piece of paper the price 
of killing off a competition. I have seen the 
cost of driving out of business the bold inde- 
pendent and the division among all the con- 
federates. It isn’t wise that the people should 
let any combination like this exist. Mr. Have- 
meyer, the sugar man, says that the tariff is 
the mother of Trusts. It isn’t the tariff that 
is the mother of Trusts. It is the railroad 
rebate that is the mother of Trusts and all of 
their collateral relatives. 

“IT am investigating the great and powerful 
coal and oil combinations at the present time. 
I will have no hesitation if I find no grounds 
of illegal combination to say so; and, on the 
other hand, if there are grounds to work on, I 
will proceed without regard to personal or 
political consequences.” 

As a result of the recent trial and 
conviction at Findlay, the Standard Oil 
Company (of Ohio) has been required 
to pay a fine of $5,000. The criminal in- 
formation pending against John D. 
Rockefeller goes over*to the next term of 
court. A fine of nearly $6,000,000 would 
have been permitted by the statute. In 
Arkansas, the suits against four cotton 
oil companies, under the anti-Trust law, 
have been dismissed upon payment of a 
fine of $5,000 and costs. In New York 
City, the New York Central Railroad 
Company is again on trial before Judge 
Holt, this time in company with the 
Sugar Trust, the indictments relating to 
rebates on sugar shipped to Cleveland. 

The Illinois Freight Audit Company, 
an association of shippers organized to 
prosecute railroads for excessive charges, 
gives notice that it will sue several rail- 
road companies for damages amounting 
to about $30,000,000, under the laws of 
Illinois, one of which forbids a road to 
exact more for a short haul than for a 
long one, and empowers a shipper to re- 
cover three times the amount of the bill. 

It is reported that at least one rail- 
road company will attempt to retain pos- 
session of extensive coal property by re- 
sorting to the use of a foreign holding 
corporation. 
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Secretary Metcalf ar- 
rived in San Francis- 
co on the Ist and at 
once began the investigation which he 
had been directed to make. The Presi- 
dent, he said, regarded the questions 
raised by the segregation of Japanese 
schoo! children as of the gravest import- 
ance. At last accounts, no concession 
had been made by the Board of Educa- 
tion, whose Fresident says that the action 
taken was not only for the best interests 
af the public schools but also in strict 
conformity with the law of the State, 
which directs that all children of Oriental 
parentage shall be placed in separate 
schools. The Board, it is asserted, will 
not recede from its position unless forced 
by the courts to do so. It awaits a legal 
decision of the question whether the law 
is at variance with the treaty and ought 
not to be enforced. The Superintendent 
of Schools even remarked that the visit 
of Secretary Metcalf was wholly un- 
necessary. Many of the “so-called Jap- 
anese children,” he added, were “men 
from 20 to 25 years old who had no right 
and 


Rights of Japanese 
in San Francisco 


to attend schools for boys and girls,” 
who, if they were Americans, would not 
be admitted. The Rev. Dr. George C. 
Adams, pastor of the First Congrega- 
tional Church, who is now in the Eastern 


States, soliciting contributions for the 
rebuilding of churches, says, in a pub- 
lished interview, that the trouble is due 
to the desire of many full grown Japan- 
ese to enter schools of the grammar 
grade, and also to the dack of school 
room. American child.:en, he asserts, 
were being crowded out by adult aliens. 
Missionary Bishop Harris, of the Metho- 
dist Church, who has lived in Japan many 
years, points out that the Japanese are 
very sensitive about children and their 
comfort, treating them with great con- 
sideration and striving to make them 
happy. On this account and because of 
their national pride, he says, it is easy to 
understand their grief and resentment 
when they learned of discrimination 
against Japanese children in San Fran- 
cisco, where Italian, German, and Irish 
children were received in the schools on 
terms of equality. The Japanese and 
Corean Exclusion League has offered aid 
to Secretary Metcalf. Its officers say 
they expect his investigation will 
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strengthen the League’s cause, and that 
as a result of it “the separation of 
Asiatics from Caucasians” will be upheld. 
It is said that the Secretary was in- 
structed to point out how discrimination, 
if permitted in schools, would be prac- 
ticed elsewhere, and that our trade with 
the Far East would be very seriously af- 
fected. The President desires that the 
legal questions involved shall be settled 
by the courts as speedily as possible. His 
attitude is indicated by Attorney-General 
Moody’s instructions to District Attorney 
Devlin, who has been directed to assist 
the two attorneys employed by the Jap- 
anese in the proceedings before Judge 
Wolverton in behalf of I. Yasuhara, a 
Japanese pupil excluded from the general 
public school. . Arguments with respect 
to the temporary injunction issued by 
Judge Wolverton are soon to be heard. 
Article VI of our Constitution says: 

“This Constitution and the laws of the 
United States which shall be made in pur- 
suance thereof, and all treaties made, or 
which shall be made, under the authority of 
the United States, shall be the supreme law 
of the land, and the judges in every State 
shall be bound ‘thereby, anything in the Con- 
stitution or laws of any State to the contrary 
notwithstanding.” 

That part of our treaty of 1895 with 
Japan which is to be considered is as fol- 
lows: 

“In whatever relates to rights of residence 
and travel; to the possession of goods and ef- 
fects of any kind; to the succession to per- 
sonal estate, by will and otherwise, and the 
disposal of property of any sort and in any 
manner whatsoever which they may lawfully 
acquire, the citizens or subjects of each con- 
tracting party shall enjoy in the territories of 
the other the same privileges, liberties and 
rights, and shall be subject to no higher im- 
posts or charges in these respects than native 
citizens or subjects or citizens or subjects of 
the most favored nation.” 

There are also provisions relating to the 
enjoyment of liberty of conscionce, of the 
right of private or public worship, and 
of the rights of burial according to re- 
ligious customs. In the-opinion of Sena- 
tor Rayner, California’s school law is not 
in conflict with this treaty. Reports from 
Japan say that since it became known 
that the President had decided to invoke 
Article VI of the Constitution there has 
been a much easier and more friendly 
feeling, owing to confidence in his fair- 
ness and love of justice. It is asserted. 
however, that Japan will be satisfied with 
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nothing less than the admission of Japan- 
ese to the schools upon exactly the same 
terms that govern the admission of the 
children of natives of European and other 
foreign countries. 


The Reading railroad 
company has increased 
by 10 per cent. the pay 
of all employees who have been receiving 
less than $200 per month. It is expected 
that an increase, probably amounting to 
10 per: cent., will soon be granted by the 
Pennsylvania company to about 140,000 
employees. For some weeks past there 
have been indications of a general move- 
ment on the part of railroad employees 
for higher wages and a shorter work day. 
The enormous volume of traffic has in- 
creased, it is said, the amount of work 
required from each man, the companies’ 
earnings have been very large, and the 
recent increases of dividends have con- 
vinced the workmen that the companies 
can afford to pay higher wages. Some 
ask for an addition in cents per hour; 
some for an eight-hour day; some for 
both these changes. To the switchmen 
of ten roads at St. Paul, who ask for 
both, the companies have consented to 
give the increase, but insist upon ten 
hours. It is thought that the course of 
the Reading and the Pennsylvania fore- 
shadows wage concessions by the other 
railway systems. At Fall River, the cot- 
ton mill employees ask for an advance of 
10 per cent. 


Railway Wages 


s&s 
Niiltions The President intends to sail 
Ponca for Porto Rico and the Canal 


Zone early on the morning of 
the 8th, going on board the battleship 
“Lauisiana,” near Wolf Trap Light, at 
the mouth of Chesapeake Bay. He ex- 
pects to keep in touch with Washington 
while at sea by means of the wireless 
telegraph. The Canadian Parliament 
has been summoned to assemble on the 
22d. Its most important work will be a 
revision of the tariff on the lines of the 
Tariff Commission’s report and bill. 
Several cotton-mill companies operating 
factories in North Carolina will be pros- 
ecuted for importing twenty-seven Eng- 
lish workmen under contract. In 
San Francisco, on the 2gth ult., Judge 
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Graham recognized District - Attorney 
Langdon as the rightful incumbent of 
the office from which the Acting Mayor 
and the Supervisors had attempted to 
remove him. His deputy, Mr. Heney, 
the well-known prosecutor of dishonest 
public officers, then proceeded to exam- 
ine the men selected for a grand jury. 
This jury will be asked to indict prom- 
inent officers of the city government for 
corrupt conduct. In New York, on 
the 27th ult., at a public meeting, three 
young men (Abraham Edelson, Max 
Moscow and Max Rubinstein) were 
arrested for preaching anarchy and 
commending Czolgosz. The charge is 
that they openly justified the assassina- 
tion of President McKinley. At a sim- 
ilar meeting on the 3oth, five young 
men, five girls and Emma Goldman 
were arrested upon a similar charge. 
All these persons have been held in 
bonds for the grand jury. The re- 
cent death of the millionaire promoter, 
Robert M. Snyder, who was killed by an 
automobile accident, ends the boodle 
cases at St. Louis, the prosecution of 
which was begun by Circuit - Attorney 
Folk. Snyder was the principal witness 
in the pending cases against Uthoff and 
Ritter. He himself had been convicted 
once, and was to be tried again. 


& 


There are signs of un- 
rest in several parts of 
the island, owing mainly 
to the inclination of fighting men in each 
faction toh * x umors that their oppo- 
nents are .'"°’"ag secretly to attack 
them. At Civiufuegos, the Liberals of- 
fered the American commander the aid 
of 1,000 men to suppress an uprising of 
Moderates which they believed to be im- 
pending. It has been decided that the 
bands of disorderly persons infesting the 
rural districts shall be dispersed and that 
any one appearing in public with arms, 
but without a license to carry them, shall 
be disarmed.——At a convention of Mod- 
erates, the Moderate party has formally 
been dissolved. This was done under the 
direction of Gen. Ruis Rivera, who pro- 
poses that a new party be formed. He 
would have this party ask the United 
States to annul the present Constitution 
and to provide for a new one before hold- 
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ing the elections. He suggests that the 
President, elected for a term of six years, 
shall not be eligible for re-election, and 
that there shall be a standing army of 
5,000 men.—Revenues have been fall- 
ing, and the expenses of the Palma Gov- 
ernment’s defensive operations prove to 
have been unexpectedly large. To pre- 
vent a treasury deficit the present Gov- 
ernment must insist upon rigid economy, 
and will probably find it necessary to nul- 
lify recent special acts of Congress appro- 
priating about $9,000,000 for public im- 
provements. Some say that this course 
will make the Government unpopular and 
expose it to disagreeable criticism. By or- 
der of Governor Magoon, the number of 
persons employed by Congress has been 
reduced from 114 to 20. This saves 
$100,000 a year. Gen. Demetrio Cas- 
tillo, a prominent Liberal and insurrec- 
tionist, has been appointed warden of the 
prison in place of Rafael Montalvo, who 
resigned. The term of the exclusive 
franchise for telegraphic communication 
by cable with the States will expire in 
December, and the Commercial Cable 
Company has applied for permission to 
establish a competing line. 


J 


The House of Lords is playing 
havoc with the Education Bill. 
Every clause so far taken up has 
received important amendments which 
will not be acceptable to the Commons 
when the bill returns to them. The 
House of Lords has not been so crowded 
in many years and the opposition over- 
flows on the Government seats. The first 
clause of the bill was amended by a mo- 
tion to make religious instruction com- 
pulsory in all the public schools. This 
was passed by a vote of 256 to 56. In 
its original form as sent up from the 
lower house the bill allowed parents to 
withdraw their children from schools 
during the hours when religious instruc- 
tion was given. The Liberal Cabinet 
cannot hold its majority together for any 
such bill as the House of Lords is likely 
to send down: it will be forced into a 
direct fight against the Lords. Mr. Her- 
bert Asquith, Chancellor of the Ex- 
chequer, stated in a speech at Manches- 
ter, that the nation had decided that all 
schools maintained by rates and taxes 
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must be under unfettered public control. 
The Government could not if it would 
and would not if it could infringe on that 
decision. But the Liberals are losing 
ground among the people, as is shown by 
the municipal elections of November Ist. 
Almost everywhere there were large Con- 
servative gains. In the triennial election 
of the London Borough Councils the 
Progressives, composed of Liberals and 
Laborites, who have had the management 
of the affairs of the city for several years, 
were overwhelmingly defeated by the 
Reformers, composed of those favoring a 
more conservative policy. The Re- 
formers won 1,011 seats and the Progres- 
sives and Laborites 351. The reaction is 
due to the failure of municipal enter- 
prises, such as the Thames ferry, which 
was run at a heavy loss, and the heavy 
burden of taxation caused by the exten- 
sion of municipal activities. The diffi- 
culties of the Government are increased 
by the embarrassment caused by the 
“Suffragettes.” Ten of the women, who 
invaded the lobby of the House of Com- 
mons and created such disorder by 
screaming for votes that they had to be 
carried out by policemen, were arrested, 
and refusing to promise good behavior 
were sent to jail for two months as com- 
mon criminals. They were subjected to 
the ordinary treatment, which involved 
being stripped naked and searched, and 
provided with plank beds and common 
prison fare, and were not permitted to 
correspond with their friends. This 
aroused so much indignation that the 
Government changed its policy and made 
them “first class misdemeanants,” which 
allows them better quarters, meals sent 
in from outside, and servants. Mr. Keir 
Hardie claims that the credit for this is 
dlue to the Laborites, who threatened to 
move to adjourn if the women were not 
given better treatment. This gives fur- 
ther ground to the opposition to claim 
that the Government is under the thumb 
of the labor leaders, and they are utilizing 
the argument in the debate on the Trades 
Disputes Bill now under consideration in 
the House of Commons. The clause now 
being discussed is that which makes the 
funds of the labor unions immune from 
legal seizure on account of any action for 
damages which may be brought against 
the union. Baron Grimthorpe, who 
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succeeded to the title a year ago and has 
repeatedly voted in the House of Lords. 
has hitherto refused to take the pre- 
scribed oath. The law provides a penal- 
ty of $2,500 for each offense in such il- 
legal voting, and these fines amounted to 
$42,500. He has apologized to the House 
and taken the oath, so the fines will prob- 
ably be remitted. 


As the new French Cabinet 
under Premier Clémenceau 
develops its program, it is 
seen to be a radical progressive policy, 
which, altho it is denounced by the So- 
cialists as too “restricted,” is probably 
as advanced as the country would en- 
dorse. The Government has introduced 
a bill providing for the abolition of the 
death penalty. It has also been decided 
to have the Government: acquire the 
Western Railroad of France. This will 
bring under the control of the State over 
a third of the railroad lines of France, 
forming a connected system thru the 
heart of the country. General Picquart, 
Minister of War, has a plan for the re- 
form of the courts - martial, which de- 
prives them of the power which they 
have exercised so arbitrarily in the past, 
conspicuously in the condemnation of 
Dreyfus. All military officers and men 
committing offenses punishable by com- 
mon ‘law will be brought before the or- 
dinary civil courts and only infractions 
of military discipline will be under the 
jurisdiction of disciplinary courts. Min- 
ister Picquart has decided that the anti- 
militarism campaign of the extreme So- 
cialists has gone beyond the limits of 
toleration, and he has taken action 
against Voix du Peuple, which has been 
inciting the recruits to disobedience to 
their military officers. Professor Hervé 
and other Socialist leaders denounce 
patriotism as a crime against the broth- 
erhood of man and declare that the sol- 
diers ought to turn their arms against 
their officers rather than against the for- 
eign foe. There are rumors in Paris 
that an extensive system of espionage 
has been unearthed and that documents 
of the highest political importance have 
been betrayed to a foreign Power. M. 
Barthou, Minister of Public Works, pro- 
poses that the State shall take over all 
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the mines of France and run them under 
a co-operative plan, giving the miners a 
share in the profits. This movement is 
the result of the popular indignation 
aroused by the disclosures of the im- 
mense profits made by the owners of the 
coal mines, who have, at the same time, 
been paying very low wages to their 
operatives, and failing to comply with 
the law in regard to safety precautions 
and ventilation in the mines, causing the 
great mine explosion of a few months 
ago. M. Briand, Minister of Public In- 
struction and Worship, has stated the 
position of the Government in regard to 
the law providing for the separation of 
Church and State. He says the Gov- 
ernment does not regard the Catholic 
Church as being in revolt against the 
law, and will take no action against it. 
The Church has simply decided not to 
take advantage of the privileges allowed 
under the law, and would, therefore, for- 
feit its $80,000,000 worth of property on 
December 11th, and the churches will 
become the property of the State or of 
the communes, and will remain open for 
Catholic worship. The Protestant, Jews 
and Greek Catholics, having complied 
with the provisions of the law, will hold 
their property. The Catholic Church, 
says the Minister, has a right to do what 
she chooses, and she has given an ex- 
traordinary example of humiliation, 
since she preferred poverty to riches, 
feebleness to force and impotence to 
cohesion. 
& 

The ridicule to which the Bur- 
gomaster of Képenick and his 
fellow officials have been sub- 
jected will not be relieved by the dis- 
covery of the identity of the thief who 
forced them to turn over to him the funds 
in the Municipal Treasury by imperson- 
ating a military captain. It was assumed 
that no one, unless thoroly familiar by 
custom with military matters, could car- 
ry off the part so smoothly as to deceive 
soldiers, officers and civilians, but it 
turned out that the thief was a shoe- 
maker named Wilhelm Voigt, 57 years 
old, who had spent more than half his life 
in prison and had never been in the army. 
His appearance is not in the least mili- 
tary, and his uniform had been picked up 
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here and there without regard to pro- 
priety. On his release from prison he 
had attempted fo a year to earn an hon- 
est living at his trade, but was driven out 
from the towns where he located and so 
decided upon this bold and novel scheme. 
When arrested he related with great en- 
jeyment his adventures as a captain. He 
said if any one had questioned his author- 
ity or askea for papers he would have 
simply told the soldiers to “take those fel- 
lews by the scruff of the neck and march 
them off into custody.” His chief diffi- 
culty was to keep from laughing, es- 
pecially when the Police Inspector of 
Kopenick came to him and asked leave to 
get off duty in order to take a bath. 
The departure of Raisuli for Arzila left 
the city of Tangier unprotected from his 
rival tribe, the Anjera, which pillaged the 
villages on the east side of the bay and 
drove off the cattle. The Pasha in com- 
mand of the Moroccan forces has drawn 
them all in to protect his own residence, 
thus leaving the suburbs and the resi- 
dences of the diplomatic corps exposed to 
the raids of the tribesmen. The caravans 
between Moroccd and Algeria have been 
subjected to so many robberies that 
commerce all along the frontier is pre- 
vented. The French are making prepa- 
rations to establish order on the borders 
according to the special privilege allowed 
them by the Conference of Algeciras. 
The International Radio-Telegraph Con- 
ference, which has been meeting at Ber- 
lin, has concluded its work, and a treaty 
has been signed by ali the powers in re- 
gard to wireless telegraphy. Great Brit- 
ain, holding that her interests and those 
of her colonies were pre-eminent, both on 
account of the leading part that England 
- has.taken in the development of wireless 
telegraphy in its earlier stages and her 
naval interests, refused to agree to any 
proposals tending to place the control of 
the wireless telegraphy system in an In- 
ternational Board. The effort of Great 
Britain to have the colonies represented 
in the International Bureau was rejected. 
The United States delegates proposed to 
make intercommunication compulsory be- 
tween ship and ship. This was refused 
by the British delegates, who offered as 
a compromise that ships be required to 
receive all communications from other 
ships on matters relating to navigation 
alone. 
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This compromise was rejected, 
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and the proposal of the United States was 
made a separate article signed by all pow- 
ers except Great Britain, Italy, Japan, 
Persia and Portugal. All the powers ex- 
cept these agreed to free ship-shore com- 
munication, with all stations open to the 
public except naval and military stations. 
Great Britain and those who voted with 
her reserve the right to establish other 
stations exempt of the operation of the 
general agreement of compulsory inter- 
communication. The convention, if ap- 
proved of by the different powers, will 
go into effect on July 1, 1908. The 
next conference will take place in I9gII. 
The Government bill for the regu- 
lation. of religious associations in’ Spain, 
drafted by the Liberal Cabinet and ap- 
proved by King Alfonso, was presented 
to the Cortes by Minister of the Interior 
Davila. It met with the opposition, not 
only of Conservatives, but of many Liber- 
als, led by both the Liberal ex-premiers, 
Sefiors Montero Rios and Moret. In ad- 
dition to this measure the Government 
proposes the reorganization of the Bank 
of Spain, the abolition of the judicial 
oath, the suppression of the octrois or 
municipal tariff, the establishment of 
compulsory military service and educa- 
tion and placing the financial system on 
a gold basis. The revenues for the en- 
suing year are estimated at $190,650,000, 
and expenditure at $183,800,000. One- 
fifth of the surplus will be devoted to the 
payment of the national debt. All the 
revolutionists who were concerned in the 
robbery of the Government treasure 
wagon in St. Petersburg, thirty-two in 
number, are reported to have been cap- 
tured by the Government. The money, 
however, has not been recovered and is 
supposed to have been distributed among 
the branches of the revolutionary organi- 
zation. The woman who carried off the 
money was the last to be captured. She 
is a Jewess of the name of Taisaia. Four 
of them have already been hanged. At 
Kronstadt fourteen persons, including 
two gitls, were condemned to be hanged, 
but were shot instead because no one 
willing to hang them could be found. 
Even life convicts refused to do it for a 
free pardon and money. The girls were 
members of the university extension 
classes and their fellow students in the 
women’s university and academies sus- 
pended work in their honor. 
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Commander Peary’s Triumph 
BY ALBERT WHITE VORSE 


MEMBER OF THE Peary Rettier EXPEDITION IN 1892. 


COMMANDER 
ROBERT E. 
PEARY has ac- 
complished what 
may Or may not 
turn out to be 
the culminating 
achievement in his 
long series of Arc- 
tic explorations. 
Certainly, regard- 
ed from the point 
of view of dra- 
matic effect, his 
expedition of 1905- 
06 might well be 
deemed a -triumph- 
ant econclusién to a 
life work. He has 
imposed upon our 
maps, in the blank space that sur- 
rounds: the ‘North Pole, one of fhose 
irregular lines which indicate knowledge ; 
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Peary’s Ship, 


and he has carried 
his line nearer the 
pole, by a _ space 
that represents 
thirty-five miles 
than his predeces- 
sors have carried 
theirs. He has 
turned one of 
the series of dots 
that mean coasts 
conjectured into 
the series of shad- 
ings that mean 
coasts known. He 
has added a new 
island to our 
charts of the 
American —archi- 
pelago. And he 
has accomplished these things in a single 
year, without death or illness in his party. 
That is a record in polar achievement. 


the “Roosevelt.” 











COMMANDER PEARY’S TRIUMPH 


In his first laconic dispatches no minor 
details of his journey are given. Per- 
haps, before this article shall be pub- 
lished, he will have sent further informa- 
tion. In any event, we have now his 
main accomplishments to consider, and 
these are as follows: 

He carried the “Roosevelt” north, in 
safety, thru the dangerous channels and 
bays that lie above Baffin Bay. The ice 
in these channels, hurried to and fro and 
congested in narrow passages by a heavy 
tide, has crushed three exploring ships 
and turned back many others. Four 
ships had passed thru these channels be- 
fore 1905. The “Roosevelt” surpassed 
all of these; her winter quarters, says 
Commander Peary, lay north of those of 
the “Alert,” the flagship of the British 
expedition of 1875-76. The “Roosevelt,” 
then, holds the northern record for ves- 
sels in American waters; and only one 
ship, Dr. Nansen’s “Fram” has ap- 
proached nearer to the north pole. Ex- 
actly where she found a winter harbor 
her commander does not tell us; but it 
must have been somewhere between Cape 
Sheridan and Cape Hecla. 
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In February of this year, before the 
sun had returned from its absence of 
five months, the leader began his sledge 
journey—almost two months earlier 
than has been usual in Arctic explora- 
tion. He pushed westward past Cape 
Hecla to Cape Columbia, and here be- 
took himself to the floating ice. It is 
possible that he made this westerly 
march in order to anticipate in a meas- 
ure the influence of the easterly current 
which sets across the polar basin from 
Bering Strait around the northern end 
and down the east coast of Greenland; a 
current of which indeed he felt the 
force. With two supporting parties, 
probably made up of Eskimos, he push- 
ed northward beyond the 85th parallel, 
and here was delayed six days by a storm 
that “disrupted ice, destroyed caches, 
and cut off communication with support- 
ing parties”—nevertheless he still press- 
ed on northward until he reached the 
latitude of 87° 6’—about two hundred 
miles from the Pole. His return was 
doubtless forced by lack of food, for 
during the retreat he “ate dogs,” and he 
arrived on the northern coast of Green- 

















From Bridge Looking Forward. 
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land “in a straitened condition.” Here 
he was at home—he had discovered the 
region himself—and he shot musk oxen 
and sledged back to the ship, rescuing 
from starvation one of his supporting 
parties, both of which had been driven 
upon the Greenland coast. 

To recuperate from what must have 
been the extraordinary hardships of this 
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on this voyage that the “Roosevelt” was 
tried out. In the ice north of Cape York 
she lost “two rudders, stern post and two 
blades of propeller” ; she must have sus- 
tained severe pressures. Her commander 
praises her as a “magnificent ice-fighter 
and sea boat.” To be a good ice-fighter a 
vessel must be powerful enough to charge 
into a crack between two ice floes of an 














The “Roosevelt” Riding at Anchor. 


journey the leader rested aboard his ship 
for a week. Then he was off, westward, 
to a gap of about fifty miles left undis- 
covered in the coast line of Grant Land, 
between the explorations of Aldrich of 
the Nares expedition of 1875-76 and 
Sverdrup of the Norwegian expedition 


of 1901. This gap he filled in, and, fur- 
thermore, made his way over the ice 
westward to the 1rooth meridian, where 
he reached a new land. 

He describes his return to civilization 
as a battle with ice, storms and head 
winds—which accounts for the lateness 
of his arrival in port. It must have been 


acre apiece and ram them apart; and 
again, be staunch enough to sustain the 
pressure against her sides of two similar 
floes closing together; a pressure which 
crumples up the meeting edges of the ice 
to a hight of several feet. It is no per- 
functory compliment to a ship to call her 
a good ice-fighter. 

Commander Peary’s latest dispatches 
suggest that he means to take her back 
for another battle with the ice. To those 
who know the extraordinary energy of the 
leader this suggestion can cause no sur- 
prise—only gratification. 


New York City. 





The Significance of the Third 
Pan-American Conference 


BY L. S. ROWE, LL.D. 


DELEGATE OF THE UNITED STATES OF AMERICA TO THE CONFERENCE. 


At the first International 
Conference of the American 
States, held in Washington 
in 1889, Mr. Blaine formu- 
latea the ideals which, to his far-seeing 
vision, represented the goal toward which 
the united effort of the Governments of 
this Continent should be directed. Each 
successive Conference has marked a step 
toward the realization of these ideals. 

In many respects the Third Confer- 
ence, which has just been brought to a 
close, has been the most significant of 
the series. Profiting by the experience 
of the Washington and Mexican Confer- 
ences, it was able successfully to avoid 
the pitfalls into which they had fallen 
and which had so seriously impaired 
their usefulness. 

The most important factor in the suc- 
cess of the Rio Conference was the 
agreement between the Governments 
represented, arrived at some: months be- 
fore the opening of the Conference, as 
to the topics to be included in the pro- 
gram. At both the previous Conferences 
much valuable time was lost in the dis- 
cussion of chimerical schemes and indi- 
vidual hobbies. Six months before the 
meeting of the Rio Conference, the Gov- 
erning Board of the International Union 
of ‘the American Republics began the 
work of drafting a program, and four 
months before the meeting of the Con- 
ference this program was accepted by 
the Governments of the various Repub- 
lics. That this method of procedure con- 
stituted a great step in advance is attest- 
ed by the fact that the Mexican Confer- 
ence of 1901 lost nearly two months in 
reaching an agreement as to the ques- 
tions to be included in the program. 

A further step which contributed con- 


siderably toward expediting the work of 
the Conference was the adoption, some 
months before the convening of the Con- 
ference, of the rules and regulations gov- 
erning the proceedings. {n securing the 
adoption ot these rules the Governing 
Board of the International Union of the 
American Republics succeeded in elim- 
inating from the Conference a number 
of exceedingly difficult and delicate prob- 
lems. Both at the Washington and 
Mexican Conferences the discussions re- 
lating to the rules of procedure engen- 
dered much bitterness -of feeling, and 
even threatened for a time to disrupt the 
Conference. 

The conditions under which the Rio 
Conference met were, therefore, excep- 
tionally favorable to a speedy termina- 
tion of its labors. This was not suffi- 
cient, however, to assure success. Un- 
less the spirit prevailing should be one 
of confidence and co-operation, no agree- 
ment on topics and rules could make the 
work of the Conference fruitful. It is 
in this respect more than in any other 
that the Third Pan-American Confer- 
ence is to be distinguished from its 
predecessors. It would be gross exag- 
geration to say that all distrust between 
the Republics of the American Continent 
has disappeared, but it is true that a 
sincere effort was made by the delega- 
tions of every State to set aside all petty 
jealousies. There was a general deter- 
mination not to permit local differences 
to jeopardize the work of the Confer- 
ence. The spirit of compromise, the de- 
sire to avoid questions that might arouse 
sensibilities and antagonisms contributed 
more than anything else to make the exe- 
cution of the program of the Conference 
relatively easy. 
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The two questions on the program 
which presented the greatest difficulty 
were the proposed arbiuration resolution 
and the resolution relating to the use of 
force in the collection ot public debts. 
As formulated in the program, the arbi- 
tration resolution simply affirmed the ad- 
herence of the American Republics to 
the principle of arbitration and expressed 
the hope that the Hague Conference 
would agree upon a general arbitration 
convention. It was feared that a reso- 
lution in this form would not satisfy 
those countries which were anxious to 
have the Conference commit itself to the 
principle of obligatory arbitration, for it 
was generally known that Peru was 
anxious to have the Tacna-Arica contro- 
versy with Chile submitted to an arbi- 
tral tribunal, and it was equally well 
known that Chile would not consent to 
any such plan. Peru was also anxious 
to have the principle of obligatory arbi- 
tration applied to her territorial contro- 
versies with Brazil. Similarly, Bolivia 
desired to have the question of the free 
navigation of rivers settled by arbitra- 
tion, in order to. settle the disputed ques- 
tion of the free use of the Amazon. Bra- 
zil was unalterably opposed to.any such 
solution, and any attempt. to force the 
issue would have given grave offense to 
the host of, the Conference. 

It was of the very greatest importance, 
therefore, that no form of arbitration 
resolution should be forced upon the Con- 
ference which would lead any of the Gov- 
ernments to withdraw and thus disrupt 
the Conference. All the tact and skill 
of the most influential delegates were 
necessary to reconcile the conflicting 
views. In this work the chairman of the 
delegation of the United States, the Hon. 
William I. Buchanan, performed invalu- 
able service. On the 7th of August the 
resolution was presented to the Confer- 
ence by the Arbitration Committee and 
unanimously adopted. According to its 
provisions, the Conference ratifies adher- 
ence to the general principles of arbitra- 
tion and recommends that instructions 
be given to the delegates to the next 
Hague Conference to secure the accept- 
ance of a general arbitration convention 
so effective and definite that, meriting 
the approval of the civilized world, it 
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shall be accepted and put in force by 
every nation.” 

‘the resolution respecting the forcible 
collection of public debts presented even 
greater difficulties than the arbitration 
resolution. The program provided for 
“a resolution recommending that the 
Second Peace Conference at The Hague 
be requested to consider whether, and, 
if at all, to what extent, the use of force 
for the collection of public debts is ad- 
missible.” At the time this question was 
inserted in the program it was generally 
agreed that reference to The Hague was 
the only possible basis for the considera- 
tion of this question. Inasmuch as most 
of the American Republics are debtor 
nations, it would be manifestly improper 
for them to dictate to their creditors the 
proper manner of securing the payment 
of public debts. 

It was evident, soon after the first ses- 
sion of the Conference, that some of the 
delegations were inclined to avoid any 
consideration of the forcible collection of 
debts .on the ground that any action 
along the lines of the proposed resolu- 
tion would arouse the distrust of Euro- 
pean capitalists ,and thus affect unfavor- 
ably the credit of Central and South 
American countries. This feeling was 
strengthened by the fact that, prior to 
the meeting of the Conference, the Euro- 
pean press had exploited to the utmost 
the dangers incident to the enunciation 
of any such doctrine. As in the arbitra- 
tion question, the committee in charge of 
the public debt resolution was composed 
of one delegate from-each of the coun- 
tries represented. It was, therefore, 
agreed to make every effort to settle all 
differences in committee, and thus avoid 
protracted discussion on the floor of the 
Conference. After agreement had been 
reached in the committee on the general 
policy to be adopted, great difficulty was 
experienced in finding a form of resolu- 
tion which would satisfy all the delega- 
tions. Finally, on August 22d, the com- 
mittee presented a resolution which was 
unanimously adopted and which pro- 
vides that the Conference recommend to 
the Governments represented “that they 
consider the advisability of inviting the 
Second Peace Conference at The Hague 
to consider the question of the forcible . 
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collection of public debts and the best 
means tending to diminish conflicts which 
have their origin in pecuniary claims.” 
The general question of the settlement 
of pecuniary claims as between the Re- 
publics of the American Continent, which 
formed the third topic of the program, 
offered no difficulties and was quickly 
disposed of. At the Mexican Conference 
a convention had been signed, providing 
for the settlement by arbitration of pe- 
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on the actual achievement of previous 
Conferences. 
Of the more practical questions, that 
which attracted most attention was the 
reorganization of the Bureau of the 
American Republics. It was felt that 
one of the most important functions of 
the Conference was to place the work 
of the Bureau on a more permanent 
basis and to enlarge the scope of its ac- 
tivities. This work was taken up with 
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cuniary claims. But six powers had rati- 
fied this treaty, and it was deemed best, 
therefore, simply to recommend the ex- 
tension of this treaty for a further period 
of five years, i. e., until the 31st of De- 
cember, 1912. 

With the settlement of these three 
questions the Conference completed the 
consideration of questions of general pol- 
icy. The remaining questions of the pro- 
gram, while of equal importance, were 
more concrete, and rested, in the main, 


DELEGATION TO THE PAN-AMERICAN CONFERENCE. 
James S. Harlan. 
William I. Buchanan. 


Charles Ray Dean. 
Edmund J. James. 


great alacrity and pushed to successful 
conclusion by the committee within ten 
days after the opening of the Conference. 
The plan of reorganization, as presented 
to and unanimously adopted by the Con- 
ference, places the Bureau in a position 
to do incalculable service to the Repub- 
lics constituting the International Union, 
to the Pan-American Conferences, and, 
in general; to that better understanding 
between the countries of North and 
South America. 
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The plan adopted does not attempt 
materially to change the organization of 
the bureau, but gives to it a number of 
new and important powers in addition 
to the purely commercial functions 
which it has heretofore exercised. The 
bureau will hereafter be required to 
compile and classify all information re- 
specting the treaties and conventions be- 
tween the American Republics, and be- 
tween the latter and non-American 
States, to assist in securing the ratifica- 
tion of the resolutions and conventions 
adopted by the International American 
Conferences, and to prepare reports on 
all questions assigned to it by the Con- 
ferences. In this latter capacity it will 
solve one of the most serious difficulties 
with which the Pan-American Confer- 
ences have had to deal, viz., the lack of 
accurate information on many of the 
subjects included in the program. If, 
during the interval between Confer- 
ences, the bureau will undertake the 
preparation of carefully compiled reports 
on these questions, the fruitfulness of 
the labors of the Conferences will be ma- 
terially increased. In order further to 
strengthen the position of the bureau in 
this respect, it was made the Pérmanent 
Committee of the International Confer- 
ences, entrusted’ with the power to 
recommend topics to be included in the 
program: 

Another function assigned to the bu- 
reau will, if administered in the spirit 
intended’ by the Conference, be of great 
service to the cause of education thre 
out the American Republics. With each 
year the‘number of South and Central 
American pupils in our American pre- 
paratory schools and students in our uni- 
versities is increasing. There is also a 
constant interchange of students as be- 
tween the South and Central American 
countries. This interchange is contrib- 
uting in no small measure toward devel- 
oping a real unity of American senti- 
ment. Every South American student 
trained in an American university is a 
center of pro-American influence. 

It is made the duty of the Bureau of 
American Republics to furnish to any 
inquirer accurate information concern- 
ing educational conditions in any of the 
countries of this continent. This ability 
on the part of parents to secure trust- 


worthy data will induce a far larger 
number to send their sons and daughters 
to preparatory schools and universities 
in the United States. 

Closely associated with the bureau 
and designed to assist it in much of its 
work was the resolution passed by the 
Conference on the 13th of August 
recommending to the respective govern- 
ments the appointment, in each country, 
of a kind of Pan-American Committee 
whose duty it shall be to assist in secur- 
ing the ratification of the conventions 
and resolutions of the Conference and to 
furnish the bureau with such data as it 
may require. 

In agreeing unanimously upon a gen- 
eral naturalization converition, the Con- 
ference gave final form to a principle for 
which the American Republics have been 
contending for many decades. The 
status of naturalized citizens. returning 
to the country of their birth has been a 
source. of constant irritation. between 
American and European States. Ac- 
cording to the terms of the convention 
agreed upon at Rio, the American States 
in their dealings with one another agree 
to abide by the rule that if a naturalized 
citizen returns to the country of his 
birth without the intention of returning 
to the country in which he was natural- 
ized, he shall be considered as having re- 
assumed his original citizenship and as 
having .renounced. the citizenship ac- 
quired by naturalization.. The intent not 
to return is presumed to exist when the 
naturalized person has resided in his na- 
tive country for more than two years. 
The crystallization of American opinion 
cannot help but have an important influ- 
ence on the attitude of European coun- 
tries toward this vexed question. 

The ready agreement on the natural- 
ization proposition increased the desire 
to give more definite form to American 
opinion on questions of private and pub- 
lic international law, and made it com- 
paratively easy to give effect to the fifth 
question of the program. A convention 
was signed providing for the appoint- 
ment of a Commission on Public and 
Private International Law which should 
first give its attention to the definite 
formulation of those principles as to 
which there exists substantial agreement 
among the American States, After hav- 
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ing completed this first part of its task 
the Commission will proceed to the con- 
sideration of those departments of pub- 
lic and private international law in which 
differences of opinion still exist.. It was 
the general feeling among the members 
of the Conference that the important 
contributions which the republics of this 
continent have made to public interna- 
tional law, and especially to the law of 
neutrality, can be considerably increased 
by attempting a further formulation of 
the rules which should govern their re- 
lations with one another. 

In the matter of sanitation the Con- 
ference adopted a resolution providing 
for the establishment of an “American 
Center of Sanitary Information,” to be 
located in the city of Montevideo, and 
which shall maintain close personal rela- 
tions with special sanitary committees to 
be appointed in each of the republics. 
The purpose which the Conference had 
in view in adopting this resolution and 
which tends to show how far the feeling 
of solidarity has advanced, is to assure to 
every country the benefit of the experi- 
ence of the sister republics in matter of 
public sanitation. 

In disposing of the commercial ques- 
tions of the program, the Conference de- 
cided not to initiate any large new plans 
until the conventions signed at the Mex- 
ican Conference have received more gen- 
ral approval. 

The question of patents, trademarks 
and copyrights was disposed of by re- 
affirming adherence to the Mexican Con- 
vention, and, in addition, establishing 
two International Bureaus, one in Ha- 
vana, the other in Rio de Janeiro, for the 
registration of patents, trademarks and 
copyrights. 

A further resolution affecting com- 
merce provides for the elaboration by the 
Bureau of American Republics of a plan 
for the encouragement of new steamship 
lines between the States of the American 
Continent, and recommending to the re- 
spective governments to take further 
measures for the improvement of rail- 
way, telegraphic and postal communica- 
tion. Closely connected herewith is the 
resolution continuing the existence of the 
Permanent Committee of the Pan-Amer- 
ican Railway, and recommending that the 
yecessary surveys be pushed forward, so 
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as to assure the early completion of the 
road. 

Additional resolutions were passed: 
(1) Providing for an investigation of the 
history of the fluctuations of exchange 
between the American States and their 
effect on internal and foreign commerce ; 
(2) providing for the creation of a spe- 
cial section on Commerce, Customs and 
Statistics in the Bureau of Amefican Re- 
publics; and (3) recommending to the 
respective governments the advisability 
of taking some action in order to meet 
the crisis in the coffee trade. 

These, together with a number of 
minor resolutions, constitute the record 
of achievement of the Third Pan-Amer- 
ican Conference. Any attempt to esti- 
mate the significance of the Rio Confer- 
ence must necessarily fail unless it is 
examined in relation to its predecessors 
—the Washington and the Mexican Con- 
ferences. Viewed in this light, it marks 
one of the steps toward the development 
of a distinctly continental opinion on 
important questions of public policy. 
The sum total of achievement of any one 
Conference may seem small, but when 
the combined influence of the three Pan- 
American Conferences is considered, it 
is evident that the republics of this con- 
tinent have made real progress in reach- 
ing agreement on fundamental questions 
of American policy. In addition to the 
formal resolutions and conventions—and, 
at times, more important than any of 
these—is that understanding and mutual 
comprehension which comes from an ex- 
change of ideas between representative 
men. 

The Rio Conference was dignified by* 
the presence of Secretary Root. His 
historic address to the Conference sound- 
ed the keynote of its labors. The high 
sense of public responsibility which per- 
vaded his message impressed itself on 
every delegate, and paved the way for 
agreement on all the questions of the 
program. 

Altho the Conference adhered to the 
precedent set in Mexico, to leave the 
time and place of meeting of the next 
Conference to the Governing Board of 
the Bureau of American Republics, it ex- 
pressed a preference for Buenos Aires. 
It seems likely that the fourth Confer- 
ence will be called in 1910, -when the 
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Argentine Republic celebrates the cen- 
tenary of its independence. Whatever 
the time and wherever the place, the re- 
sults of the Rio Conference are such as 
to justify an optimistic view of the Con- 
ferences to come. 

Before the next Conference meets, the 
machinery organized by the Rio Confer- 
ence and designed to prepare material for 
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the consideration of the fourth Confer- 
ence, will be in full operation. With this 
advantage, we may confidently look for- 
ward to the future of this council of the 
American nations, with the assurance 
that each successive Conference will have 
a larger significance for the unity of 
American sentiment. 


Rio pve JANETRO, BRAZIL. 


> up to Date 


BY ANDREW LANG 


HO the American branch of the 
fy “British Society for Psychical 
Research” has, I understand, dis- 
solved itself, there seems to be much 
more general interest in the subject 
among Americans than with us. The 
books of Mr. Hudson and Dr. Hyslop 
seem to attain an enviable number of 
editions, whereas, except the late Mr. 
Myers’s hardly completed work on “Hu- 


man Personality,” no psychical books at- 


tract the British public. People are fond 
enough of telling and hearing “ghost 
stories” and saying “How queer!” by wa; 
of comment, but for exact study of evi- 
dence they do not care, nor do they re- 
flect that, if one tale out of a thousand 
is true, the circumstance is of much 
stranger scientific interest than radium 
or wireless telegraphy. Take the thing 
on the lowest level; if one human being 
can become aware, by looking at a glass 
ball, or in any other way, of unknown 
events occurring at a distance, or of 
what is passing about unknown persons 
in the mind of a third person, then an 
entirely new problem is set before 
psychological science, and entirely new 
light is thrown on human nature. 

I no more doubt, from personal expe- 
rience and carefully sifted evidence, that 
these “queer” things do happen, than I 
doubt the fact that I am writing these 
words. I do not ask anybody to share 
my belief, but I do wish that scientific 
specialists would superintend experi- 
ments in what is called crystal gazing. 
This harmless wish I expressed more 
than once in the “Introduction” to a lit- 
tle book on the subject by Mr. N. W. 


Thomas. Then Mr. Clodd, who is, I un- 
derstand, the president of the “Rational 
Press Association,” very rationally ex- 
pressed his “uneasy feeling that I am in 
the movement which arrests the explana- 
tion of the occult on scientific lines.” 
Now I merely want “the occult” to be 
“explained on scientific lines,” and I 
kept saying so. Mr. Clodd replied that 
I “must have read . . . Sully, Jastrow, 
Baldwin and others to small advantage,” 
if I did not know that glass-ball pictures 
only bring out “latent and unconsciously 
received impressions. . . .” (Also con- 
sciously received impressions are repro- 
duced. ) 

I know all this very well, but I want 
to know how “latent and unconsciously 
received impressions” of otherwise un- 
known distant events, and of the con- 
tents of a third person’s thoughts are 
conveyed into “our marvelously complex 
brains.” Or rather, I want science first 
to make the same sorts of experiments 
in this affair as I have made, and then 
to explain the successful results, if there 
are any successful results. Everybody 
who has glanced at the subject knows 
that latent memories, perhaps of inci- 
dents not consciously noted at the time 
of their occurrence, may be brought out 
by crystal gazing, just as they are 
brought out in dreams. 

I cannot remember what Mr. Sully 
may have written on the topic, if he has 
written anything; but Professor Jas- 
trow’s new book, The Subconscious,* 
lies before me, and he says nothing about 


*Tue Susconscious. By Joseph Jastrow. Boston; 
Houghton, Mifflin & Co. $2.50. 
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the topic which excites my curiosity. He 
accepts from the ‘Proceedings of the 
Society for Psychical Research’’ various 
anecdotes about the revival of latent 
memories by aid of crystal gazing (pp. 
102-104). But when the very witness 
on whose evidence he relies, here or else- 
where, gives cases of “telepathy” in her 
experience, he never alludes to the fact, 
nor to other evidence more copious and 
conclusive. I understand Professor Jas- 
trow to say (p. 535) that “there is ‘no 
obligation to inspect’ what is liable to af- 
filiation with ‘occult’ conceptions.” He 
avers that there exists ‘‘a great range of 
evidence, much of it collected with due 
regard for the ordi- 
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deathbed in Lincolnshire (pp. 506-51). 
My own words, written many years ago, 
are given, but, had Dr. Hyslop consult- 
ed me, he would have learned that I am 
very short-sighted; that the professor 
did not die till some twenty-four hours, 
at least, after the appearance; and that 
I have since seen, at my own door, where 
there could be no mistake of identity, a 
friend who had a slight col@ which con- 
fined him to his own house, and a lady 
who (not in the costume in which I be- 
held her) was in the drawing-room when 
I spoke to her in the hall of a house. I 
might see such an appearance today, and 
be wholly free from anxiety about the 

health of the person 





nary precautions to 
be exercised in the 
record of narratives 
that tax credibility, 
and more of it plain- 
ly worthless” - (p. 
535. Note). 

Why is there “no 
obligation to in- 
spect” evidence of 
the better value? 
Possibly Professor 
Jastrow means to 
inspect it on a later 
occasion. I hope so, 
but I have vainly 
tried to induce dis- 
tinguished _ profes- 
sors among my 
friends to look at a 
“great body of evi- 
dence,” signed and 








apparently seen. In 
another case (p. 
54), which I helped 
to report, Dr. 
Hyslop has obvious- 
ly not understood 
what was published. 

Again, if any one’ 
will carefully com- 
pare (p. 145) the 
story about Mrs. 
Piper’s revelation to 
Sir Oliver Lodge of 
the incident of Sir 
Oliver’s uncles 
“swimming the 
creek when boys to- 
gether and running 
some risk of getting 
drowned,” with the 
narrative of a sur- 








attested by honor- 
able witnesses, 
neighbors of the said professors. I do 
not gather that Professor Jastrow has 
made any experiments himself. The 
witnesses who would be accepted when 
they attest revival of relapsed memories 
will not, as a rule, be listened to when, 
with corroborative testimony to back 
them, they attest much more amazing 
experiences. 

If Dr. Hyslop, in “Science and a Fu- 
ture Life,” errs, it is in the very opposite 
direction. For example, I find myself 
cited as a precipient of what is called a 
“coincidental deathbed wraith,” the ap- 
pearance of the late Professor Coning- 
ton in Oxford, when he was on his 
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vivor, he will see 
that there was no 
“risk of getting 


drowned,” and that the two versions 
were entirely unlike each other. Such, 
at least, was the impression made on my- 
self, and on a famous student of these 
matters. 

Here is an anecdote of Mrs. Piper 
which made me feel more than ever dis- 
inclined to believe in the beliefs of her 
partisans. Pray, kind reader, mark what 
follows, because it is, as you will see, a 
splendid example of the stupidity of a 
skeptical critic—myself. .I let the pas- 
sage stand, in square brackets, as I origi- 
nally wrote it, before revisal. 

[Dr. Hyslop, during “the gold cam- 
paign of 1896,” gave to his late father 
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a cane with a “gold bug” on it, I pre- 
sume because his parent was not a bi- 
metalist. He asked the person profess- 
ing to be his father, and to speak thru 
Mrs. Piper, “if he remembered shaking a 
walking stick at Robert M’Clellan in the 
Presidential campaign.” Now the fact 
is that the late Mr. Hyslop, when “un- 
able to speak above a whisper owing to 
laryngeal trouble,” was asked by Mr. 
M’Clellan “how he stood in politics?” 
To save his voice Mr. Hyslop: took up 
and shook the cane with his political 
blazon, the gold bug. That was his sim- 
ple reply; the incident was wholly un- 
exciting. But the supposed communi- 
cator gathered from the form of the 
question put to him, or rather to Mrs. 
Piper, that the stick was shaken in a 
warlike manner during a hot discussion. 
This, taking the question as it stands, was 
a natural, but erroneous, guess. The 
communicator, clearly on the suggestion 
_of the query: “Do you remember shak- 
ing a stick at Robert M’Clellan during 
the Presidential campaign?” wrote: 
“Well, I do. I never was more excited 
in my life. I think I was right, too.” 
Dr. Hyslop adds with some naivété: “I 
did not know that the occasion was an 
exciting one to him.” It was not an ex- 
citing occasion, but the conimunicator 
clearly thought that the shaking of the 
stick was a fiery demonstration against 
Mr. M’Clellan. ] 

So I wrote, and thought that I had the 
better of Dr. Hyslop. But I had quite 
overlooked the fact, that, while Dr. 
Hyslop “did not know that the occasion 
was an exciting one” to his parent, it 
really was exciting. Dr. Hyslop says: 
“T learned from the wife of my cousin, 
he having died a year later than my 
father, that my father became so excited 
on the occasion that they left, for fear 
he would have a spasm of the larynx and 
die of it.” 

So far, in fact, the response of the 
communicator was veracious, tho 
whether the late Mr. Hyslop was. the 
communicator, or whether a good and 
natural guess was luckily made by Mrs. 
Piper, one is unable to say. There are, 
confessedly, very many false answers, 
apparently the results of guessing. 

Meanwhile I am glad to have caught 
myself out in the habitual carelessness of 
the skeptical critic. Being on Dr. 
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Hyslop’s side, on the whole, tho | differ 
from his estimate of the value of evi- 
dence in many cases, I ought not to have 
blundered as I did, and I must make al- 
lowances for the temptations to blunder 
which successfully beset some repre- 
sentatives of orthodox science. 

Only a very enthusiastic reader will 
peruse Mrs. Verrall’s long account of 
her own “automatic” or unconscious 
writings, in the new volume of the “So- 
ciety for Psychical Research.” Mrs. 
Verrall is a distinguished classical 
scholar at Cambridge. She can see pic- 
tures in glass balls, but they hardly ever, 
if ever, coincide with facts unknown to 
her. When she feels an impulse to let 
either of her hands scribble undirected, 
the hand writes the oddest mixture of 
English, with queer Latin and queer 
Greek; such Greek and Latin as she 
would never write consciously. Often 
the scrawl is incoherent and meaningless, 
but the hand is constantly trying to con- 
vey “messages.” They come to very lit- 
tle that is verifiable, tho when Mr. Ver- 
rall wrote a brief strange phrase from 
the “Orestes” of Euripides without tell- 
ing his wife, to see if her hand would 
reproduce it, the hand made constant ef- 
forts to do so, and came fairly near to 
getting the Greek words for “the one- 
horse Dawn,” or “the lone-wandering 
Dawn,” for the exact meaning of the 
Greek is dubious. In other cases, per- 
haps the hand coincided with what other 
people were doing or writing, or think- 
ing, at a distance. Most of us know what 
we are thinking, and do not know that 
we think anything except what we do 
know that we think. Once, by tipping a 
table, I brought out ideas which, certain- 
ly, I did not know that I entertained, till 
people present told me what they had 
spelled out with the alphabet. The ideas 
were a correct account of the place where 
some lost objects, of which I knew noth- 
ing, were to be found; I did not even 
know of the existence of such a place. 

Now, if this is true, and I ask nobody 
to believe it (tho I cannot disbelieve it), 
if even this one little tale is true, the fact 
concerns science: shows the existence of 
an unexplored field of human nature. 
Science declines even to look over the 
fence of that field, and why? I think | 
know the reason why. 

St. Anprews, Fire, ScotLanp. 
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Charles E. Magoon at the Presidential Palace at Havana. Secretaries Taft and Bacon to his right. 


Jupce Macoon, the new Governor of Cuba, has a striking personality. Over six feet in 
height and of corresponding physique, he is quite as impressive as Secretary Taft. His ancestors 
were of New England stock. His first appearance in Washington was in 1899, when he entered 
one of the minor divisions of the War Department as a law clerk under Secretary Root. Some 
of lis work there was concerned with the problems arising in connection with the American occu- 
pation of Cuba. His report published by the Government Printing Office in 1902 was an exceed- 
ingly valuable document not only to the legal profession but to all persons interested in the intri- 
cate questions that arose from the military occupation of the islands ceded by Spain as a result of 
the Spanish War. The opinions of Judge Magoon as incorporated in this publication were 
luminous and exhibited an unusual degree of learning and ability. The book will remain as a 
lasting monument to its author. Judge Magoon subsequently rendered a signal service in the case 
of the Philippines and the various legal questions arising in connection therewith. In 1905 he 
was sent to the Isthmus of Panama as Governor of the Canal Zone and as United States Minis- 
ter to Panama, to restore tranquillity and if possible to win over the native population to an atti- 
tude of confidence in the United States. He discharged this trust thoroly and well. In Cuba, as 
its American Governor, he will be confronted with a problem at once the most delicate and 
difficult of any that has yet been encountered by us in our new career of expansion and coloniza- 
tion among the non-English speaking peoples of the world. 
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Some Early Letters and Reminiscences 
of Sidney Lanier 


BY PROFESSOR GEORGE HERBERT CLARKE 


are ample evidences of his habitat. 

Unlike Timrod and Hayne, however, 
his fellow singers, he was first of all a 
poet and afterward a Southerner, tho 
the “afterward” follows hard upon. 
Such greatness as he achieved—and it is 
beginning to be seen that that greatness 
is real—was due to several contributory 
causes, which may yet all be traced to 
the single source of his personal temper 
as man and poet. He possessed, alone 
among Southern poets, the universal out- 


= Sidney Lanier’s life and work there 


look, tending to the timeless and place- 
less ; he was a student of life and of liter- 
ature; he was unashamedly sincere; he 
was a master of wordcraft, in point of 
music, meanings, individualities and kin- 


ships. He had more than the melodic 
power of Poe, much of the ideality of 
Emerson, the human sympathy of Whit- 
man, the book-love of Lowell and Long- 
fellow. That his work is not, as a rule, 
finished, and that he was, as both poet 
and critic, too often oppressed and over- 
borne by his own theories of art, must be 
recognized frankly, but it must be re- 
membered as well that other and greater 
poets have theorized and experimented, 
and not always to their ultimate hurt as 
artists. When Lanier came into his own, 
he knew his high moment and yielded to 
it all he had and was. It is surely time 
to stand up and say of this man’s “Sun- 
rise” and “The Marshes of Glynn” that 
they are unsurpassed in sheer beauty of 
form and depth of insight among Ameri- 
can poems. 

For America was in him and the South 
was in him. The Georgia of his day was 
very proud and very conservative, and 
tho Lanier reacted at times against both 
its “conceit,” as he termed it, and its 
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conservatism, yet he was a Georgian in 
heart and imind and body. The Macon 
in which he was born, February 3d, 1842, 
and which he called his home until the 
early seventies, was a quiet riverside 
town dreaming in the sunshine of middle 
Georgia, and much more interested in 
the graces and pleasures of reciprocal! 
hospitality than in commercial enterprises 
of great pith and moment. Very jealous- 
ly did the people observe the social and 
spiritual traditions of their distant British 
past, slowly adapting these to the warmer 
climate of Georgia, and taking on a 
clannishness of view and habit that. 
buried beneath a livelier outward being, 
still persists, in particular among the 
older families of the Macon of today. 
Indeed, Macon is one of the most char- 
acteristically Southern of all old South- 
ern towns, foreign alike to the bustling 
modernness of Atlanta and Birmingham, 
and to the dual allegiances of Savannah 
and Nashville. Yet even here the life of 
the past has become objectively much 
modified, so that to walk out of the 
house or office of an alert young citizen 
into that of an ante-bellum gentleman is 
sometimes to feel a sense almost of be- 
wilderment. The old South is still to 
be seen in the generous but wistful eyes 
of many noble men and women in Macon 
and kindred towns. It is there and will 
be there until they die. They are in it, 
and. of it, and it is to them a holy place. 
And hardly less holy, as I have tried to 
suggest, is the devotion of their children 
to the same ideal, only that to them it is 
an ideal less closely linked with persona! 
memories and less likely, in their thought, 
to suffer serious impairment by contact 
with the things that are new. 

In this stately old community on the 
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river Ocmulgee, a town rambling up and 
down a range of little hills, liberally 
dowered with trees and lawns, and tra- 
versed by spacious streets, Sidney Lanier 
grew up, a gentle, honorable, sensitive 
Southern boy, strongly attached to his 
sister, Gertrude, now dead, and io his 
brother, Clifford, who still survives him. 
His father, Robert Sampson Lanier, has 
been described to me by several who 
knew him as among the most capable of 
office lawyers in old Macon, of fine physi- 
cal presence; a well-connected and cul- 
tured man, and a true gentleman. His 
mother, Mary Jane Anderson, was the 
daughter of a Virginia planter, and a pe- 
culiarly tho not narrowly religious 
woman. The family life was gracious 
and affectionate, and, among the chil- 
dren, playful. The girl sang at the piano, 
or romped in the garden of their High 
street* home. The boys fished and hunted 
as well, and life ran very pleasantly. 

Of Sidney’s early schooling in the Bibb 
County Academy, several of his friends 
still living in Macon speak with clear 
memories. Mr. Charles E. Campbell, 


Colonel C. M. Wiley, and Messrs. C. P. 


Roberts (who now occupies the old 
Lanier home) and Matt. R. Freeman 
were all among his mates. They unite in 
describing him as a singularly attractive 
boy, not so much in physical appearance 
as in an indescribable air of gentleman- 
hood, reminding one of Tennyson’s char- 
acterization of Arthur Hallam in “In 
Memoriam” : 
“Nor ever narrowness or spite, 
Or villain fancy fleeting by, 
Drew in the expression of an eye 
Where God and Nature met in light.” 

In truth, Lanier was a boy of normal 
fun and energy, but keyed to an ex- 
quisite personal dignity and purity, a boy 
whose conduct unerringly reflected his 
character, and who was earnestly ad- 
mired and beloved by his young com- 
rades. Them he loved as ardently in re- 
turn, tho a certain reticence forbade con- 
fidences passing beyond the give and 
take of boyhood. At tremulous peace 
with the inner self of his young visions, 
he awaited his time, half-conscious of he 
knew not what, living meanwhile an out- 
ward life of good cheer and hard work. 
Mr. Campbell, for his part, who was 





*A city ordinance is in contemplation, changing 
this name to “Lanier Terrace.” 
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then and long thereafter very close to 
Lanier, tho he did not anticipate his 
friend’s literary fame, was always aware 
of him as “a knightly and clean-tongued” 
boy, 

The affairs of the Academy were ad- 
ministered by George H. Hancock, after- 
ward a professor in Wesleyan Female 
College, and by P. A. Strobel, as prin- 
cipals, assisted by Frederick Polhill, 
William Hill, and one Ryan, an_ Irish 
mathematician of original habits and 
temper. All of these men found in 
Lanier an accurate. and persevering 
pupil, tho fond of frolic and the minor 
sports. The Academy at length lost its 
best instructors, and its students were 
scattered among local teachers and 
tutors, Rev. Otis Smith, then president 
of Mercer University, taking about 
twenty boys, including young Campbell, 
while Lanier passed some three years or 
more of desultory study before entering 
Oglethorpe University, at Midway, Ga. 

At this small Presbyterian college, 
which became defunct in 1872, Lanier 
developed rapidly on the intellectual and 
spiritual sides, later in life testifying to 
the fine influence exerted upon him by 
Prof. James Woodrow, of the chair of 
science. This man was, for his day, an 
advanced thinker and scholar, and was 
possessed also of a sunny humanness of _ 
temperament that went far to cover 
heretical lapses—lapses, no doubt, indif- 
ferently misunderstood by some of his 
colleags and most of the college trus- 
tees. Lanier was greatly broadened by 
contact with Dr. Woodrow, and became a 
zestful reader and explorer in several de- 
partments of study. His flute practice, 
too, begun in the Academy days, con- 
tinued to express the music within him. 
“He played directly and naturally from 
the first,” says Mr. Campbell, “as one 
hardly conscious of effort or obstacle.” 
His early interest in the flute seems to 
have been actively fostered by his friend 
Campbell and by C. K. Emmell, another 
friend who played admirably, and who 
gave their initial musical impulse to a 
number of Macon young men. Mr. 
Campbell was with Lanier when he 
bought his first “real” flute, a humble 
but reasonably effective instrument cost- 
ing $1.25. “In Macon, indeed, nearly all 
of Lanier’s closest friends were musical, 
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and many are the memories of boyish 
concert meetings and moonlight ser- 
enades. Lanier soon developed an as- 
tonishing mastery over the flute, and 
might have played the Pied Piper of 
Hamelin when and where he would, for 
he could instantly charm any company 
into silence, tears or smiles. Music and 
romance were continually entering into 
him and escaping from him, in his life 
as on his lips. Several of the older 
ladies of Macon recall with affectionate 
appreciation his gracious manner toward 
women, and remember him as a dreamy 
lover of girls, who had, as varying sym- 
bols of a higher than human romance, 
“a sweetheart in every port.” 

Into the quiet happiness of these well- 
ordered days now broke the growling 
notes of war. Lanier, in common with 
every other young Southern man of 
courage and honor, heard the first shots 
with a curious feeling of mingled awe 
and exultation. Early in November, 
1860, the people of Macon drew up a 
solemn statement of the wrongs of the 
South, and at midday of December Ist, 
“precisely at the hour the ordinance of 
secession passed in South Carolina,” as 
John C. Butler narrates in his “History 
of Macon and Central Georgia”: 

“One hundred guns were fired in Macon 
amidst the ringing of bells and the shouts of 
the people. At night, a procession of fifteen 
hundred persons was formed, with banners 
and transparencies, and as they marched, an- 
other salute of one hundred guns was fired, 
while the bells kept up a lively ringing.” 

On January 19th, 1861, Georgia se- 
ceded, amid scenes of great excitement, 
and instantly there swept over the State 
the sounds of fiery orations, signs of the 
fighting-passion, and calls for volunteers. 

To these calls Lanier and many other 
Oglethorpe boys were among the first to 
respond. He was not long deceived in 
his own mind, it is true, concerning the 
probable outcome of the war—it early be- 
came to him the “Lost Cause”—yet he 
fought on with sure loyalty until cap- 
tured and committed to prison at Point 
Lookout. From the horror and blood- 
iness of war Lanier’s whole soul con- 
stantly revolted, but his duty was seen 
and done. Military service was with him 
a matter far less of physical enthusiasm 
than of uncalculating allegiante to a high 
idea. An anecdote told me by Mr. Camp- 
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bell illustrates the repugnance felt by 
Lanier to realizing in his own career as a 
soldier the ordinary “privileges” of a sur- 
vivor on a field of battle. It was after 
Chancellorsville, when Lanier, well-nigh 
in rags, was passing the corpse of a Fed- 
eral private. Suddenly the neatness and 
newness of the dead man’s shirt caught 
his eye. He hesitated for a moment, but, 
quickly deciding that he could not take 
the shirt, moved on. Within a few min- 
utes he had repented his squeamishness, 
reminding himself of his sore need of a 
whole garment, and urging upon himself 
the strong probability that the Federal 
would not, under the circumstances, be- 
grudge the transfer. By the time he had 
returned, however, he found to his chag- 
rin that a less tender-conscienced mate 
had dexterously captured the shirt en 
passant. 

From December Ist, 1861, to April, 
1862, Lanier was a member of Mess 
Number Four. of the Georgia Barracks, 
camping in Norfolk fair grounds, Vir- 
ginia. This mess was the model one of 
the camp, having ten members distributed 
among eight bunks. One bunk was oc- 
cupied by Lanier, another by C. K. Em- 
mell, and a third by W. A. Hopson and 
C. E. Campbell. All of the ten men were 
on terms of intimacy and good will—at 
one time they constituted themselves a 
“Pickwick Club”—and took a peculiar 
pride in maintaining the cleanliness and 
attractiveness of their quarters. Mr. 
Campbell recalls how faithful and amia- 
ble Lanier was in the performance of the 
services required of him and in his help- 
fulness on the social side of the camp 
life. A good deal of flute playing went 
on, and there were many animated dis- 
cussions concerning things military, mu- 
sical and intellectual. Most of Lanier’s 
experiences here, as a member of the 
Macon Volunteers, were reasonably 
pleasant, but when, in 1862, a change was 
made to Wilmington, N. C., a harder life 
began. After engaging in the week’s 
conflict about Richmond, and some minor 
battles, the company was sent to Peters- 
burg, and Lanier was able to obtain and 
enjoy a much needed rest. At Peters- 
burg he first saw Lee, regarding him with 
a knightly reverence, as Sir Guyon or Sir 
Galahad his Arthur. Early in 1863 he 
was permitted a fortnight’s furlough to 
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be spent in Macon, and, upon his return, 
acted with his brother, Clifford, as a 
scout in Milligan’s Corps in Virginia. 
This proved a not too arduous service, 
enlivened with many physical and social 
diversions. Headquarters were at Fort 
Boykin, and it was here that Lanier 
wrote the following poem* to “G. H.,” 
whose identity is revealed in the succeed- 
ing passages from letters written about 
the same time. She was a young Vir- 
ginia girl whose grace and charm had 
won the hearts of both the young 
brothers and of their friend and comrade, 
Hopson, to whom Lanier penciled the 
dim and faded copy from which I tran- 
scribe. She had written in a letter: 

Do you remember the “Brown Bird,” in the 
‘Drama of Exile,’ whose song, as he sat on his 
his tree in Paradise, was the last sound heard 
by Adam and Eve as they fled along the glare? 
So} friend, do I-send*my try across 
these broad stretches. of moonlight 


In the copy set-down a year or two 
later in “the battered old edger that’ re- 
ceived Mr. Lanier’s hoards of poems, es- 
says, quotations, and so on” (I use Mrs. 
Lanier’s words), there are slight varia- 
tions in the last line of the second stanza, 
and in the first line of the concluding 
stanza. 


TO G. H. 


Thou most rare Brown Bird on thine Eden- 
tree, 

All heaven-sweet to me 

Cometh thy song of love’s deep loyalty 

And love’s high royalty 

And love’s sweet-pleading loneliness in thee. 


Our one Star yonder uttereth forth her light, 

Her silver call to night, 

Who, wavering between the Dark and Bright, 

Oncometh with timid flight, 

Like one who hesitateth ‘twixt wrong and 
right. 


O, never was a night so dark as I! 

But thou hast sent a sigh 

Of love, as a star would send a beam, to fly 
Downward from out the sky, 

And light a heart that’s dark enough to die. 


And so, O Bird, and so, thou Silver-Beam, 

Let me forever dream 

That I am Night, and thou a Star, whose 
stream 

Of light like love shall seem— 

Whose Love-light thru my Dark shall ever 
gleam ! 





*I am indebted to Mrs. W. A. epeem, of Macon, 
for permission to use thé poem and the passages that 
follow from the Lanier-Hopson correspondence. 
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On the other side of the manuscript 

appear the words: 
So Boyhood sets; comes Youth, 

A night of painful mists and dreams, 
That broods, ’till Love’s exquisite truth, 

The Star of a morn-clear manhood, beams! 

These verses were written by a young 
man of not quite twenty-two, during a 
romantic interlude in a life of growing 
anxiety and hardship. However tenta- 
tive their execution, they show the gen- 
uineness of Lanier’s feeling for life and 
nature. Amateur in expression, they are 
far from amateur in instinct, and the in- 
dependent stanza, if cast in an apparent- 
ly unrelated Hamlet-like strain, is yet a 
witness to the deeper seriousness of the 
poet’s outlook and the high-bred quality 
of his humanity. This stanza, indeed, 
which serves to conclude “To a 
written during the same year at Fort 
Boykin, and published in the regular 
edition of Lanier’s poems, was no doubt 
loosely appended to Mr. Hopson’s copy 
of the present poem by way of a carried- 
over comment or reference that would 
be understood and responded to by the 
poet’s friend. In point of time and cir- 
cumstance and similarity of phrasing it 
would seem that both poems were ad- 
dressed to “G. H.” Lanier characterizes 
that already published as “a little poem 
which sang itself thru me the other day. 
‘Tis the first I’ve written in many 
years.” 

From the same place he wrote a let- 
ter to his friend Hopson, dated Septem- 
ber 15th, 1863, from which I am at lib- 
erty to quote three of the most interest- 
ing paragraphs: 

I should have answered your kind letter 
long ago, but I have been indulging so liber- 
ally in chills and fever that I have had little 
leisure to devote to anything else. Your 
touching allusion to your own experiences in 
the chill line affected me almost to tears: I 
sympathized with you. Friend, when thou 
shookedst, J trembled; when thou wast fever- 
ish, J also burnt; and when thou perspiredst, 
I, in that selfsame moment (mine generally 
came about 11 a. m.) did sweat like the d——l. 
Verily, I have an idea of handing down to late 
posterity some fine dishes of juicy soul-meat, 
upon a poem for a dumb-waiter, the top shelf 
of which should be constructed “thus”: 

Oh, Life’s a Fever and Death’s a chill! 

’Tis a disease of which all men are ill; 

Earth for a Hospital surely was given— 
Hell’s an eternal relapse: Health is Heaven!! 


etc., etc., etc. And I would do it, by the Nine! 
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only it looks menial and low to be shoving 
dumb-waiters up and down; even for Poster- 
ity, who, for all they say he’s going to be so 
rich and lordly and refined, and all that, may, 
after all, turn out but a scurvy fellow that 
eats with his fingers; no better, if the truth 
was told, than we poor cooks and waiters of 
the present century. 

How the Sublime and the Ridiculous do 
nudge each other! They remind me of re- 
cruits trying to march in file; whichever one 
goes in front, the hindmost is certain to step 
on his heels; and one knows not whether to 
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of all that is lovely, etc. We anticipate a good 
time, and wish that you were here, very much, 
to make it better. 

In the midsummer of 1864 Lanier was 
sent again to Wilmington, N. C., where 
he and his brother Clifford served for 
several months as signal officers on the 
vessels engaged in the dangerous busi- 
ness of running the blockade. A letter 
to Mr. Hopson, written from Smithville, 
N. C., August 24th of this year, presents 














Birthplace of Sidney Lanier, Macon, Georgia. 


weep for the wounds received thereby, or to 
laugh at the awkwardness that caused them. 


* * * * * * * * 


Ginna H. and I have become firm Soul- 
friends. She is a noble creature, and has the 
best-cultivated mind I’ve seen in a long time. 
I’ve initiated her into the beauties of Mrs. 
Browning and Robert B., together with Car- 
lyle and Novalis; whereat she is in a perfect 
blaze of enthusiasm. She desires me to re- 
member her very warmly™to you, and to ex- 
press to you her gratification that your only 
friend in Franklin of the female persuasion is 
cross-eyed.and otherwise personally deficient ; 
since so (she added) you will have less temp- 
tation to forget your friends in Surrey. Five 
young ladies visit the castle shortly, to remain 
some time; among them, Miss Alexander, the 
intimate of Ginna, reputed a perfect paragon 


a picturesque account of the life—mili- 
tary and social—he was then experienc- 
ing. Only two brief paragraphs are 
omitted : 


Ten or twelve Blockade-runners came into 
Port within a day or two after our arrival 
here, and were immediately placed in strict 
Quarantine, it being reported that the Yellow 
Fever was raging in Bermuda, and even that 
there were cases on board some of the vessels. 
This proceeding somewhat damped our hopes 
at first, as we did not like the prospect of 
being assigned to duty in the Forts protecting 
this harbor; and awaiting the coming of Frost 
before we could proceed on our voyages. But, 
the vessels having developed no serious cause 
of alarm after riding out a Quarantine-term 
of fifteen days, are being released and allowed 
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to discharge cargo and reload. The “Lilian” 
went out last night; and tomorrow night two 
of our party, Richardson and Langhorn, go 
out as passengers on the “Mary Celeste,” to 
bring in two new steamers now ready at Ber- 
muda. It is reported that there are a number 
of new blockaders in foreign ports awaiting 
Signal Operators to bring them in; and it is 
probable that, in the course of two or three 
weeks, a large majority of our party will sail 
from the Port for that purpose. 

I had a letter from that blessed Brown-eyed 
child yesterday, which I verily believe to be 
more beautiful than anything of the sort I 
ever saw. The letter was forwarded to me by 
Benson from Petersburg, she supposing me 
still there. I transcribe a part of it for your 
edification: “I am glad that you see Mr. Hop- 
son; but I do not forget that the moving of 
the Signal Corps precludes all hope of my 
soon seeing him again. I do not know how 
he regards it, but it is a ‘an unpleasant fact 
to me, as you know, Mister Sid. By the way, 
did you deliver to him the package I sent, 
together with the big bundle of kind mes- 
sages?” etc., etc. Certainly I did; didn’t I, 
Hoppy? 

With my usual good fortune, I have met 
here several of the kind friends that I made 
two years ago in Wilmington. They are 
spending the summer here, and have intro- 
duced me to all the nice people in this truly 
pleasant village. Insomuch that every day 
since I have been here various servants, bear- 
ing white-covered dishes of delicacies, or 
fruit, or books, with notes of compliments 
from the ladies, “might have been seen” wend- 
ing their way toward the Signal Quarters 
where I reside. I’m keeping up the Trouba- 
dour wandering about the world with a sword 
at my side, and a lute (or flute) slung on my 
back with the ribbon of my Ladye-love! 


These letters, and the succeeding one, 
sent out from the Marine Signal Office 
at Wilmington, October 21st, 1864, and 
which I am able to quote in foto, tell 
their own graphic story: 


I wish I knew how to thank you for this 
good letter that you send me, and which is 
the best I’ve ever seen from you. I could not 
help airing some of its beauties, and so sent 
copious extracts from it to our friend Ginna 
Hankins. I’ve been waiting to hear from her, 
that I might send you her comments thereon; 
but the diabolical mails are so slow that I 
cannot wait any longer, for fear you might 
think me under the waves. 

Cliff sailed last night on the Steam Ship 
“Talisman” for Nassau. Telegrams from be- 
low this morning state that the vessel ran 
safely through the blockading fleet. She is 
owned by the “Albion Trading Company,” E. 
Solomon, of New Orleans, partner and resi- 
dent agent at this place. He was very inti- 
mate with our cousin, Major Lanier, of New 
Orleans, and entrusted to Cliff’s care a large 
amount of bonds, besides giving him letters 
of introduction sufficient to ensure his being 
well taken care of while at Nassau. 
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I do not know what time I shall leave here. 
The imminent prospect of an attack on this 
place by the Yankees will probably induce the 
Blockading-firms to keep their vessels in port 
on the other side of the water, as far as 
possible. Were it not for this, I should get 
out very soon, in a week or so; since large 
numbers of new vessels are waiting at Nassau, 
Halifax and Bermuda for Pilots and Signal 
Officers. 

Several of our party are now out. Besides 
Cliff on the “Talisman,” Beach went out on 
the “Hope,” Livesay on the “Helen,” Cul- 
pepper on the, * ‘Will o’ the Wisp,” Barnes on 
the “‘Florie,” and Langhorne on the “Stormy 
Petrel.” Nestor Richardson is at Bermuda 
recovering from the Yellow Fever. Eddie 
Godwin is Signal Officer on the privateer 
“Chicamauga,” now lying at this Port; and 
Leroy Godwin, his cousin, has just been 
ordered to the “Tallahassee.” The latter will 
go out in a few days. 

Could you, by any possibility, run down here 
for a day or so? I have something very par- 
ticular to consult you about. Oh, Himmel! 
If you knew! . You’d come. Don’t 
make yourself uneasy trying to guess it; you 
couldn’t do it in a million years. 

I haven’t the remotest idea where you are, 
and so shall send this to Benson. Write me 
as soon as you receive it, addressing “care 
of Lt. Wilmer, Marine Signal Office, Wil- 
mington, N. C.” I am staying in the Office, 
as clerk, with Frank Hyman, being invited to 
do so by Lt. W., who is a magnificent fellow. 
I am, Your Own S. C. L. 


Only twelve days later the writer, then 
for the first time on active sea duty, was 
captured on board the “Lucy,” bound for 
Bermuda, and was carried to Point Look- 
out. The four months he spent in prison 
were months of which the memory alone 
must have served to revolt many a more 
robust-bodied man than Lanier, but he 
is described by all who-met and knew 
him in those miserable days, surrounded 


‘as he was by the shapes of foul disease 


and awful despair, as a comrade of al- 
most incredible patience and cheer, and 
as a spirit of redeeming purity. He 
emerged at last with a sick and starved 
body, but with a stainless soul, and from 
this time dates the beginning of his phy- 
sical end. His mother and his uncle, Wil- 
liam Henry Anderson, his father’s law 
partner, had died of tuberculosis, and, 
tho prior to his imprisonment he had 
shown no trace of the disease, he was 
thereafter to yield more and more surely. 
if resistingly, to its long siege. 

With the close of the war there came 
many breaks in Lanier’s association with 
Macon and with his old friends, in whose 
ranks some serious gaps had already been 
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made. Upon his return to his native 
town he found his father living in Wes- 
leyan College, where his sister, Gertrude, 
was now a student, together with his 
wife-to-be, Mary Day. Lanier’s father 
and Mr. Day, who had boarded in Wes- 
leyan during the vacation, were permitted 
to remain with their daughters during the 
school term, and here their sons often 
visited them, Lanier once gathering his 
friends, the flutists, by special official 
warrant to give pleasure to Miss Day. I 
am informed that ‘the two first met at 
the open, hospitable house of Mrs. John 
Lamar, near the Lanier home on High 
street, in 1863. The marriage took place 
December 19th, 1867, in Christ Church, 
Macon, Rev. H. K. Rees officiating. Mr. 
Campbell prccured the license and acted 
as groomsman. He tells me that Lanier 
insisted on dropping at this time his mid- 
dle name, Clopton, which had doubtless 
been given him in memory of David L. 
Clopton, a kinsman and a distinguished 
member of the United States Congress 
from Alabama. Perhaps Lanier’s pur- 
pose in omitting it now was not a fully 
defined one, tho possibly he felt the 
euphonious virtue of “Sidney Lanier,” 
simply, as happier for him and for his 
work. For by this time he had a sure 
sense of his literary and musical powers, 
and an inward assurance of days of ful- 
filment, however remote. The ceremony 
itself was unmarred, but at the ensuing 
reception, held in the home of Mrs. 
James Monroe Ogden, a daughter of the 
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Mrs. Lamar mentioned above, the gown 
of another daughter, one of the brides- 
maids, caught fire from an open grate. 
The flame was almost instantly extin- 
guished, but the newly made Mrs. Lanier, 
who was drinking wine at the time with 
the groomsman, dropped her glass in the 
excitement, and it took the veteran sev- 
eral minutes to pacify and reassure her. 

Of the happiness of the after-life of 
the poet and his bride, despite the 
shadows of sickness and poverty, any 
adequate statement of Lanier’s career 
must speak positively. It was a life of 
energy, that largely realized the promise 
of the Macon period. Letters already ex- 
tant, and particularly the husband’s sim- 


- ple tribute verse, “My Springs,” serve to 


make explicit in our knowledge a mutual! 
love and tenderness that those who knew 
the pair personally felt always in their 
presence. Mr. Campbell tells of the naive, 
incredulous joy with which Lanier once 
showed him his newly-arrived son, ex- 
patiating in glowing style upon the deli- © 
cate beauties of his form and features. 
Such a life was a life of growing strength 
in growing weakness—as the last of 
Lanier’s poems must testify. It is the 
writer’s hope that these brief reminis- 
cences and gathered extracts may. have 
served to express in some measure the 
spirit and direction of that life’s seed- 
time in the self-contained old Macon of 
“before the war” and the missionary 
Macon of the Confederacy. 


Macon, Ga. 


An Abandoned Farm 


BY EDWARD TALLMADGE ROOT 


Man has wearied of his task 
And withdrawn; 

Weeds grow rank and wild things bask 
On the lawn; 

By the orchard, gnarled and gray, 

House and barns sink to decay; 

No blithe sounds of work or play 
Greet the dawn. 


Nature takes what man has spurned 

To her heart; 
Like a conqueror returned, 

Routs man’s art; 
Thru his fields deploys her lines, 
Regiments of shrubs and vines; ? 
Takes by storm or undermines 

Every part. 


How she flaunts her victory 
This bright day! 

Sets where every eye may see 
Banners gay! 

Purple joepye, asters blue, 

Meadow-sweet of creamy hue, 

Golden-rod and primrose, too, 
Line my way. 


So. my soul by Care and Toil 
Long oppressed, 

Like this farm’s exhausted soil, 
Cries for rest. 

Nature, take again thy child! 

Lying fallow, free and wild; 

Let me feel thy rigor mild, 
Soothed and blessed. 

East Tuompson, Conn 














The Public Estimate of the Jew 





. BY ANNETTE KOHN 


[Miss Kohn is a representative Jewish writer, highly honored in literary, social and 
philanthropic circles among the people of her race and religion, and a number of her 
poems have appeared in THE INDEPENDENT.—EpITOR.] 


Shreiner, the South African nov- 

elist, which-has been so widely 
circulated, originally suggested the title 
of this article. That suggestion has now 
been more prominently fortified by the 
appointment of Mr. Oscar S. Straus to 
a Cabinet office by President Roosevelt. 

The letter of Olive Shreiner, which is 
a most conspicuous eulogy of the Jew, 
emphasizes most strongly the dues to 
which he is justly entitled, by keen con- 
trast with the injustice of the world; the 
world that calls itself Christian and civil- 
ized. : 

She allows his title as the “ethical 
leader of the race,” and crowns with 
glory and honor the achievements and 
contributions of Israel’s poets and think- 
ers, its seers and sages, its philosophers 
and scientists, its pioneers and leaders in 
the fields of thought and action. 

She admits for all Christendom the 
debt to the Jew; the debt for his Bible 
and the moral code upon which rest the 
foundation of modern states and modern 
civilization. She pays tribute to Jews 
individually, men and women, and to the 
Jew collectively; to the Jew of genius 
and power, and to the Jew struggling 
from the depths to the hights of his 
ideals as soon as oppression is super- 
seded by opportunity. 

But Olive Shreiner is not the first to 
do this justice to the Jew—on paper. 
But why is it that the theoretic opinion 
held of the Jew does not develop into 
action? Why is it only an academic 
equation instead of a working principle? 
His Bible, his morals, his philosophies, 
his literature are accepted, but not he 
himself. 

Nay, more—these things are the cur- 
rent gold of the world, its most precious 


Ba recent published letter of Olive 


and priceless treasure; yet he himself is 
an outcast. 

Let us be frank about it. Whether it 
is socially, whether as a citizen in many 
lands, in many forms somewhere, in 
some form everywhere, there is still a 
ban, a prejudice, at least an exclamation 
or an interrogation point. Theoretical 
expressions on paper and practical work- 
ing of affairs are, as to him, at variance. 

Why? 

Is it altogether because of that ancient 
(however false) blame of the crucifixion, 
and the rejection of one of his own sons 
as God or as prophet? 

In great measure, of course, it is a 
question largely of ancient prejudice or 
inherited bigotry, and of despicable 
teaching. But even with those who have 
thrown off the trammels of the religious 
zealot—the bigotry that prevents the 
senses from performing their normal 
functions—lack of practical appreciation 
of the Jew, by accepting him as a com- 
rade upon equal terms, to put it mildly 
and least offensively, is not to be gain- 
said. ; 

Why is this so, always and every- 
where? 

The exceptions in England, in Amer- 
ica, and to some extent in the more lib- 
eral European countries, are made for 
individuals, or for a certain few of the 
admittedly privileged. The degree of 
apathy, antipathy or animosity, or com- 
plete indifference, varies, of course, in 
such countries as England, South Africa 
and America; and exceptions as to indi- 
viduals do not count at all. In all lands 
and in all communities, there are always 
some few who, for special reasons, in- 
herent or circumstantial, are persone 
grate. 

Why, and again why, is this? 
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Is there or is there not, in part even, 
if only in small part, some contributory 
cause in the Jew himself? This is a most 
pregnant question. 

It is almost an axiom that a thing uni- 
versally investigated and universally dis- 
carded or condemned, cannot be flawless- 
ly and self-evidently good. 

The question is so large that offhand 
answers cannot be given, only sugges- 
tions thrown out. 

Perhaps the most plausible are his 
centuries upon centuries of solidarity ; 
variants of self-consciousness, even if 
righteous and noble self-consciousness of 
high ideals, cherished in advance of their 
conception by surrounding nations; a 
closer hold upon domestic ties; a differ- 
ent religion, with a different Sabbath; a 
strange but sacred language; a totally 
different understanding of life and its 
meaning, especially in its relation to the 
hereafter; oppression and cruelties in- 
conceivable; constant uncertainty, not 
only as to his future, but as to the very 
present ; complete isolation, with a knowl- 
edge that it is unmerited, and with a 
sense of complete understanding of rela- 
tionship to the world of souls, and an 
affinity with the everyday world of men; 
a perpetual longing and hunger of the 
heart for the sacred native soil which 
possessed Israel thru the ages; , the 
memories of a great and magnificent 
past; habitual rebellion against the scorn 
of others; scorn of himself, too, for it is 
not palatable to be conscious of a lesser 
glory.; an inherent love of joy and life 
under constant repression. 

All these things contributed, separately 
and together, to make the Jew, outward- 
ly at least, different from other men, as 
they have given his face an unalterable 
expression of sadness. 

There is no disguising the fact of a 
difference, a distinctiveness. The Jew 
himself may be unconscious of the meas- 
ure of the difference, yet it may be very 
apparent to the world, and the world 
resents differences. From ancient days 
we have been called ‘a peculiar people” 
—and the world, sometimes rightly, 


often wrongly, dislikes strangeness; dis- 
likes it in any shape, whether in religion, 
code of ethics, social practices, family 
life or whatever it may consist in. 

Now that the shackles are off, or about 
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to be off, while he still retains much, ~ 
very much, of his distinctiveness, the 
Jew, conscious of his ability for adapta- 
tion, would claim complete likeness at 
once, and resents the hesitation that 
meets him almost everywhere. 

It is not so unusual for ‘an inferior 
multitude to rebel against even a 
superior minority ; if it be true, as is sug- 
gested by writers like Olive Shreiner and 
thinkers the world over, “that the Jew 
is in any way superior,” it is not so un- 
natural that he should rebel against the 
inferior majority. 

“Rachel is weeping for her children 
that they are in exile’; she has been 
weeping thru the ages. But the covenant 
of God with Israel was made for all time 
—lIsrael’s sun has been eclipsed many 
times, but it has never set. It assuredly 
cannot set now, when the sunrise is 
strong for all men and sweeps over sea 
and land. 

Olive Shreiner, with shrewdness and 
sagacity, says: 

“In new countries like Australia, and meas- 
urably in America, men having so much to 
do, with less time to do it in, and being more 
untrammeled, come closer together, and un- 
derstand each other sooner and better; and 
so Jew and Christian, without question of 
each other’s Church relationships, meet on 
friendliest terms.” 

Wherever in a country, and especially 
on a continent, the social state is in the 
making, this is naturally and inevitably 
true. Prejudices, under such circum- 
stances, if they begin to assume shape, 
have no time to harden and crystallize. 


There are constant upheavals and 
changes, and therefore there is much 
interdependence. 


But whatever may be the pleasing fact 
in South Africa, we are more nearly 
concerned with our own country; con- 
cerned because it is our country, and be- 
cause she is daily becoming more and 
more the arbiter, the moral standard, the 
political guide, the financial and com- 
mercial example, the beacon light for 
other lands. 

And while prejudices of many kinds, 
among them the old ones against the Jew, 
came with the settlers from foreign lands, 
as did the taste for hanging witches, the 
American soil is not propitious for that 
sort of weed-culture; the earth is too 
rich, the air too rarefied, the sun shines 

















too brightly, for nature to lend herself 
to any but the growth of beautiful flow- 
ers. 

And as to American men and women, 
they will not, to any great degree, shame 
their glorious country by unrighteous 
and inglorious deeds; they will not stul- 
tify their laws by misreading them or 
disobeying them; they will not misuse 
their opportunity to their own disadvan- 
tage or that of posterity. 

And so Americans, in large things first 
—that is their nature; in smaller things 
afterward—that is their habit, will exer- 
cise justice and generosity, as they strive 
to do in all things and to all people, to 
the Jew. 

And so, as in the beginning of this 
article, is worth noting the recent in- 
stance of Mr. Oscar Straus’s appoint- 
ment to a Cabinet office. 

The large things @ /’Americaine first. 
Jews as Cabinet officials, Hague Court 
Arbitrators, foreign Ambassadors, Sena- 
tors, Congressmen, mayors of cities, Su- 
preme Court judges, college professors, 
Chamber of Commerce presidents. These 
things first, and, after all, the great 
things count most. The minor things 
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will come after, in due course; the small- 
er social amenities and courtesies, espe- 
cially if the White House sets the ex- 
ample, as it does. 

President Roosevelt has done many 
good and noble things, but he has done 
nothing more beneficent, in the true 
meaning of that word, than his public 
appreciation of the Jew and his personal 
exhibition of good will and good fellow- 
ship. 

As to the Jew himself, he will in time 
lose his strangeness, his separateness, his 
subtle differentiation from the rest of his 
fellow citizens, not by absorption, not by 
negation of his olden faith, but as the 
result of friction by constant intercourse 
with his fellows, and will be like them, 
an American—only with another faith 
than that of the majority. 

We have already Episcopalians, Pres- 
byterians, Methodists, Roman Catholics, 
Greek Catholics, Mahommedans—all liv- 
ing together in harmony. Then why 
should there not be room for one faith 
more, the mother of them all—the faith 
of Moses, of Isaiah, of King David, of 
Jesus Himself? 


New York Ciry, 


oo 


Justin McCarthy. at Home 


BY M. McD. BQDKIN, K. C. 


(Mr. Bodkin is a well known Irish novelist and journalist, 
is author of “Pat o’ Nine Tails,” “The Rebels,” and “In the Days of Goldsmith.” 
very glad to give our readers this intimate sketch from him of Justin McCarthy, 


and among other works 
We are 
whose 


monthly letters from London during the past few years have been one of the most valued 


features of THe INDEPENDENT.—EDITOR.] 


HAD first met Justin McCarthy in the 
| House of Commons when he was 
chairman of the Irish National 
Party, of which I was a raw recruit. 
From the beginning I was strongly at- 
tracted by the genial, cultured, kindly-na- 
tured man, and coveted his friendship. 
But he was a famous veteran in literature 
while I was but a nameless novice, and 
there is no service in which the reverence 
of the novice for the master is more pro- 
found. So I always addressed him re- 
spectfully as “Mr. McCarthy” till he 
took me to task for it. 

“Matt, my boy,” he said to me one day 
in the smoking-room of the House of 
Commons, “I am always ‘Justin’ to my 
friends and I want to be ‘Justin’ to you.” 





So from that day out I counted my- 
self happy among his friends and he 
was ‘Justin’ to me. In truth he has been 
from that day 

“The dearest friend to me, the kindest man, 

The best conditioned and unwearied spirit 

In doing courtesies.” 

For -over three whole years, week in, 
week out, while the House of Commons 
was in session, it was my privilege to 
dine at the same table with him, delighted 
with his humor, light and playful as the 
dancing sunbeams, and his mellow ex- 
perience of men and things. Two bonds 
held our comradeship close—we were en- 
gaged in the same cause and in the same 
profession. Night after night this dis- 
tinguished veteran of literature, this re- 
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spected leader of a Parliamentary party, 
his simple repast over, retired to the up- 
per gallery of the House of Commons, 
the only place in the House secure from 
interruption, to devote long hours to 
monotonous work for the daily press, 
cheerfully content in spite of his abil- 
ities, his services, and his position, 

“To give, that he might live— 

His daily toil for daily fee.” 

He had, in common with his col- 
leagues, abandoned by self-denying or- 
dinance all prospects of reward, shut 
himself out from place, power and emol- 
ument. This leader of the “mercenary” 
Irish party, as they are scornfully styled 
by placemen present and prospective, 
was worthy of his colleagues. 

Justin McCarthy has at least this re- 
ward for his long and hard service that 
it was under his leadership that the Home 
Rule bill of Mr. Gladstone was passed 
through the House of Commons. 

But I had resolved to avoid politics in 
this desultory sketch and with apologies 
for one brief lapse from my resolution I 
wili come as quickly as may be to my 
recent visit to Westgate-on-Sea, which I 
set out to describe. 

Justin McCarthy left the House of 
Commons, as I did, at the close of the 
session, and I saw him no more till a 
few weeks ago, when urgent business car- 
ried me to London. I, received a warm 
invitation from my dear old friend to 
visit him at Westgate-on-Sea, to whose 
bracing air the commands of a doctor 
have confined him. There, “far from the 
madding crowd,” he lives a life of lettered 
ease in the genial companionship of his 
son and daughter. The family triumvir- 
ate all combined to make the invitation 
irresistible. 

An incident occurred on the journey 
from London which illustrated to my 
special advantage in what universal re- 
spect the genial literary veteran is held. 
I got into talk with a gentleman who was 
the only other occupant of the railway 
carriage, on political questions, and dis- 
cussed Mr. Chamberlain, his views and 
career and prospects, from standpoints 
directly opposed and in language as 
strong as courtesy would allow. In the 
course of our conversation I chanced to 
mention that I was going to see Justin 
McCarthy at Westgate-on-Sea, and my 
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companion was warm in praise of his 
works. 

Now, personally, I happen to be the 
worst traveler in the world; wherever I 
go I leave a trail of lost luggage behind 
me. So it was quite natural that when 
the train stopped at Westgate-on-Sea, in 
the midst of an interesting conversation, 
and I saw Miss McCarthy waiting on 
the platform, I should at once jump out, 
leaving my bag behind me on the rack. 
Some hours later the bag came back by 
special messenger from four stations 
away, where my fellow traveler stopped, 
with a polite note intimating that the 
fortunate mention of the fact that I was 
the guest of Justin McCarthy enabled 
him to restore it. 

I found my dear old friend as well and 
strong as when I parted from him more 
than a decade ago in the House of Com- 
mons. His memory was as vivid, his 
humor as playful, his conversation as full 
of freshness and savor. He is delight- 
fully situated at Westgate-on-Sea, in a 
corner villa in view of the sea, with a 
smaller villa over the way which serves 
as a guest house for his week-end vis- 
itors from London, and in which I was 
made most comfortable. Now and again, 
as he told me, his heart is stirred by an 


almost irresistible desire to look on Ire- 


land again. But the doctor insists on the 
bracing air of Westgate-on-Sea, and the 
health he has enjoyed there confirms the 
doctor’s commands. 

The weather during my too brief stay 
at Westgate-on-Sea was most oppor- 
tunely inclement, windy and wet, mak- 
ing out-of-door excursions impossible. 
My kind friends were distressed and I 
was delighted. They had planned some 
pleasant excursions. I was to see the 
spot where King Canute got himself wet 
to the skin for the sake of rebuking his 
too flattering courtiers, who I always 
thought had the best of that experiment. 
I was to see the spot where Julius Cesar 
first landed on the British coast. Indeed 
Justin assured me that he had always re- 
garded the selection of this particular 
spot by the famous invader as a delicate 
anticipatory compliment to himself. 

All these things I was to have seen and 
didn’t see and couldn’t see, and I much 
rejoiced thereat. I had come to visit, 
not Westgate-on-Sea, but Justin Mc- 























Carthy, and the weather kindly decreed 
that I was to have him all to myself dur- 
ing the visit. 

We went to mass together in the 
morning in a covered vehicle, and left 
the house no more that day, but sat to- 
gether in his cozy den, book and picture 
lined, our toes on the fender, and talked 
the unheeded hours away. Truly such 
a talk was a rare treat. It was the cream 
of a busy, useful happy life,: stretching 
back almost to the middle of the nine- 
teenth century, “the abstract and brief 
chronicle of the time.” 

There was no taint of personal vanity 
or personal bitterness in his remi- 
niscences. His mind, to my thinking, is 
as incapable of harboring an unworthy 
thought as the soil of Ireland is of har- 
boring a snake. He had in his time, it 
seemed to me, met every one worth meet- 
ing and seen everything worth seeing in 
the Old World and in the New. 

What a list it is of his personal ac- 
quaintances and friends! In_ politics 
there were Lord John Russell, Cobden, 
Bright, Gladstone and Disraeli, and Bis- 
marck; in literature Browning, Tenny- 
son, Swinburne, Thackeray, Dickens, 
George Eliot, John Stuart Mill and a 
host of others. For this list makes no 
pretension to be complete. I have mere- 
ly set out at random the names that 
cropped up in the course of our con- 
versation. Even now I bethink myself 
that the category omits the literary giants 
of America—Lowell, Emerson, Longfel- 
low, Oliver Wendell Holmes, with all of 
whom he was on terms of familiar 
friendship. 

It was pleasant for one who had read 
and worshiped afar off to meet those 
great men aimost at first hand; to be in- 
troduced by one who knew them so well. 
But it is a pleasure not to be passed on. 
It would be quite impossible to convey 
in written words the savor of our 
familiar talk. It is the slight touches that 
tell in the picture. I knew these men 
better from some passing phrase, some 
familiar incident told by one who saw 
and heard, than had I known them in 
elaborate biography. 

Justin McCarthy was naturally full of 
admiration for Gladstone, with whom he 
had been brought in specially close rela- 
tions during the Home Rule Parliament, 
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when they led respectively the allied 
forces of the composite majority that 
carried the bill. He admired, as all must 
admire, the splendid biography of Mr. 
Morley, but he seemed to feel, as I my- 
self have felt, that it was emphatically 
Morley’s Gladstone—not Boswell’s, not 
another’s : 

“A creature far too pure and good 

For human natufe’s daily food.” 

For my own poor part I should have 
liked to see that stately portrait supple- 
mented by a genial, gossipy, eminently 
human sketch by Justin McCarthy him- 
self. 

Of John Bright he had much to tell. 
He considered him at his best a greater 
orator even than Gladstone. “He shot 
his arrow higher,” was his phrase. Jus- 
tin McCarthy’s editorship of the Morn- 
ing Post brought him in frequent and 
friendly communication with John Bright, 
who held a place on the advisory board. 
In those days John Bright’s. sympathy 
with Ireland was intense. The violence 
of the Fenians did not in the least affect 
it. Even the sympathetic Irish editor 
was not strong enough for this British 
enthusiast. 

“We have to consider the feelings of 
our readers and the interests of the 
paper,” explained Justin McCarthy. 

“You have first of all to consider the 
interests of truth and justice,” retorted 
John Bright. 

John Stuart Mill, of whom he had 
many charming things to tell, was not 
less earnest than John Bright in his Irish 
sympathies. I had a wonderful picture 
of this shy, retiring scholar and _ phil- 
osopher taking active part in a boisterous 
Irish demonstration in favor of amnesty 
for Irish political prisoners. 

Tennyson, Justin McCarthy found a 
little stiff and self-conscious of his own 
genius: 

“As if the winds 
Blew his own praises in his eyes.” 

But Browning, whom he knew much 
more intimately, he described as the most 
unostentatious and charming of compan- 
ions, full of human sympathy and 
sprightly humor. In his everyday talk, 
I learned, there was no touch of the ver- 
bal obscurity which in his poems is suck 
a stumbling block to the unitiated—my- 
self among the number. 
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I cannot hope to compress within the 
limits of this most elastic sketch the de- 
tails of that delightful long day at the 
fireside. A little trait or incident here 
and there is possible at best. 
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speaking in excellent English, bade him 
talk in that language if he had no objec- 
tion. 

“I am very proud,” the great German 
said, “of the extent and variety of my 























Courtesy of Harper & Bros. Justin McCarthy. 


English. I flatter myself I could inter- 
change slang with a London cabman.” 
In America Justin McCarthy’s ex- 
periences were almost as varied and as 
pleasant as at home. 
He told me that on one occasion he 


Justin McCarthy’s first meeting with 
Bismarck was, he told me, specially 
memorable to him by reason of the un- 
availing toil with which he furbished up 
his German for the ordeal. 

To his surprise and delight Bismarck, 

















JUSTIN M’CARTHY AT HOME 


was able to confound a Yankee who was 
boasting somewhat arrogantly of his 
knowledge of the States, by the quiet in- 
tumation that he, an Irishman, had trav- 


eled through and through every State in’ 


the Union, and visited almost every town 
to be found on their maps. 

The Yankee guessed that “left him 
standing.” 

One American literary experience Jus- 
tin McCarthy had as delightful as can 
well be imagined. 

On the occasion of his first trip to New 
York he had, for the first time, sub- 
mitted “a longish short story” for publi- 
cation in Harper's Magazine, and was 
gratified, not merely by a notification of 
the acceptance of the story with a hand- 
some accompanying check, but the fur- 
ther intimation that the editor would be 
glad if he could make it convenient to 
call. 

Of course he made it his convenience 
to call. What young author could resist 
so flattering and so promising an invita- 
tion? 

The conversation opened with a com- 
pliment. The editor was delighted with 
the story. Did the author think he could 
let him have some more about the same 
length on commission? 

The author rather thought he could. 
“About how many would the editor re- 
quire?” 

“Shall we say about a hundred?” re- 
plied the editor. 

“You may imagine my amazement and 
delight,” said Justin McCarthy, rejoic- 
ing in the retrospect of that magnificent 
piece of good fortune. 

It was in truth a splendid commission 
and it worked itself out magnificently, he 
told me, to the last word of the hundred 
stories and the last dollar of the hundred 
checks. 

Outside the Arabian Nights probably 
there was never such a literary series. A 
scribbler of fiction myself, in a small 
way, I declare I can imagine no more 
fascinating experience for an author. 

Justin McCarthy wandered at his own 
sweet will through the wide variegated 
regions of the United States, moving 
where he liked, staying where he liked, 
idling when he liked, working when he 
liked; and finding in his wanderings and 
idlings the local color for the hundred 
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stories that paid the expenses of this un- 
exampled holiday. I had myself a vicar- 
ious delight in waning to so delightful 
an experience. 

So it chanced that “Justin McCarthy 
made friends in America as many and as 
distinguished as at home. 

I remember a little incident that oc- 
curred when I was in Parliament which, 
though not directly concerned with this 
visit, comes in. appropriately here. A 
distinguished American showed me in 
the strangers’ smoking-room a little book 
containing the rules and the names of the 
members of a once famous literary club 
of Boston, to which the Autocrat of the 
Breakfast Table makes delightful allu- 
sion. Every great name in American lit- 
erature during the nineteenth century 
was there, as president, vice-president, or 
ordinary member: Holmes, Emerson, 
Longfellow, Lowell, Hawthorne, and the 
rest. 

Turning the leaves we came to one 
page that was almost blank. At the top 
of this page was the title “Honorary 
Members.” In the center a single name: 

Justin McCarthy 

Could any man desire a higher compli- 
ment? 

As our day slid by in desultory de- 
lightful gossip, whose even flow never 
halted nor lagged, the signed photos on 
the wall, the signed books on the shelves 
or tables were fertile in reminiscences. 

Just one illustration and I have done. 
In a conspicuous place over the chimney 
piece I noticed a large photo of an old 
lady in whose face sweetness and dignity 
were wonderfully combined. She was, 
I learned, the wife of Lord John Russell, 
who was a very special friend of Justin 
McCarthy’s, and had sent him this 
signed photo, with a warm expression of 
regard, a little before her death. Our 
talk naturally switched on from her to 
Lord John Russell, whom also Justin 
McCarthy knew well, and -so we were 
carried away back to the days of the 
great Napoleon, for Lord John Russell 
knew Napoleon, and as a young man vis- 
ited him at Elba. 

On that occasion, as Lord John after- 
ward told Justin McCarthy, Napoleon 
bade the English people beware of Wel- 
lington. 


“A few more victories,” he said, “and 
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Wellington will grow so popular with 
the army that he will seize the crown.” 

It was in vain that Lord John strove 
to explain that the British Constitution 
rendered such a design impossible. - 

Napoleon merely smiled and shook his 
head as one that knew better. 

While we talked there came to our 
ears the faint patter of the typewriter 
from an adjacent room, where Justin 
Huntly McCarthy was busy translating 
into drama one of his charming new 
novels. At dinner time he told us tri- 
umphantly that he had completed an act 
and a bit over, while we had idled thru 
the day with our feet on the fender. 

Let it not be thought, however, that 
Justin McCarthy himself habitually 
dawdles. He lives his life now as vig- 
orous in work and enjoyments as in the 
days of his youth. He even partakes of 
the mild dissipations of Westgate-on- 
Sea, which, by the way, regards itself as 
a genteel watering-place by no means to 
be confounded with neighboring Mar- 
gate. 

One story he told me as illustrating 
the courtesy of the locality; possibly, 
also, its lack of humor. 

A local lady spoke in strong con- 
demnation of society fibs. She was spe- 
cially hard on her own sex f6r lack of 
candor in regard to their age. 

Justin McCarthy cordially agreed and 
gave a personal illustration. To appre- 
ciate this personal illustration it must be 
remembered that he is nearer to five feet 
in*hight than to six. 


‘I .quite concur with you, madam,” he_ 


said gravely. “I never practice those 
subterfuges myself. I never deny that 
I am. over forty years of age, and I never 
pretend. to be over five feet eleven and a 
half in hight.” 

She looked at him in mild amazement. 
Politeness forbade further reference to 
the question of age. 

“T would never have thought, Mr. Mc- 
Carthy,” she said meekly, “that you were 
quite five feet eleven and a half unless 
you told.me so yourself.” 

But, of course, his chief resource and 
enjoyment in his enforced retirement are 
his beloved books. His son and daughter 
fortunately share his taste. They are a 
literary triumvirate who in writing and 
reading find their chief enjoyment. Of 
Justin Huntly McCarthy’s triumphs in 
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fiction and the drama there is no need to 
speak. His recent play, “If I Were 
King,” and his recent novel, “The Dry- 
ad,” are his best. Miss McCarthy has 
made on her own account but one in- 
cursion into print—a charming sketch of 
Parnell. But she may be said in a sense 
to have collaborated with her father in ali 
his later works. 

There has fallen upon him one of the 
sorest trials to a literary man. His eye- 
sight has grown so weak that both read- 
ing and writing are strictly forbidden. 

His daughter’s unremitting kindness 
has, he assured me, smoothed away even 
this misfortune. She reads to him, hunts 
up his references and corrects his proofs. 
The father was fervent in her praise. “I 
could do nothing without her,” he said. 
“She is so quick, so patient, so fertile in 
helpful suggestions.” It is doubtless his 
daughter’s assistance that enables him to 
turn out even now as much and as good 
literary work as ever. His very latest 
book, “The Story of an Irishman,” is a 
charming, gossipy autobiography, full of 
the essence of the life of his time, 
and quite free from that self-conscious 
pose by which autobiography is so 
commonly marred. At present, under 
the auspices of the eminent publishers, 
Chatto & Windus, he is collaborating 
with Lord Macaulay in the production 
of a uniform history of England. Justin 
McCarthy takes the work up where 
Macaulay has laid it down, and carries 
the story forward to our own times. It 
is given to no man to wield the magic 
wand of Macaulay. But on the whole it 
may be fairly said there is no living 
writer to whom the continuation of 
Macaulay’s splendid story could be more 
appropriately committed. 

The Irish exiles in Westgate-on-Sea— 
all three—are still kcenly alive to any- 
thing that appertains to Ireland, Justin 
McCarthy was not more deeply inter- 
ested in the Home Rule movement, more 
earnest for its success, when He“led the 
Irish party to victory in the memorable 
session when Home Rule received the 
deliberate sanction—not to be forgotten 
nor recalied—of the House of Commons. 

“No reform,” he said to me, at parting, 
“that has once received the sanction of 
the House of Commons has ultimately 
failed to become the law of the land” 


Dustin, IRELAnp, 























A Letter to Emperor Alexander III. 


BY COUNT LEO TOLSTOY 





{This unpublished letter, printed now for the first time, was written some days after 
the assassination of the Russian Emperor, Alexander II, in 1881, to his son and successor. 
Count Tolstoy planned at first to transmit the letter to the Emperor thru Pobiedonostseff, 
and he sent it to him by a mutual friend, N. N. Stratoff, accompanying it with a personal 
entreaty to him and urging him not to lose any time in performing the grave mission. 
The letter to the Emperor Pobiedonostseff read and handed it back to Stratoff with a re- 


fusal to transmit it. 


To the letter which was addressed to him personally by Count Tol- 


stoy he made no answer until after the execution, when he excused himself for his long 


silence. 


He explained his refusal by saying that in such grave cases he considered it his 


duty to guide himself by his own views, quite different from those of Count Tolstoy, re- 


garding ‘the character of Christ. 


After the refusal of Pobiedonostseff, Stratoff confided the 


letter to Prof. Constantin Bestoyeff Rumine, who handed it over to the Grand Duke Serge 


Alexandrovitch. 


It was this last who put it into the hands of the Emperor. 


In a recent 


letter, which we give below, addressed to one of his friends, Count Tolstoy details the 


circumstances under which this remarkable document was written. 


It is of prophetic value 


as bearing on present conditions in Russia.—Eprror.] 


definite regarding the impression 

which the event of the first of 
March made upon me, but the trial of the 
murderers and the preparations for the 
execution made upon me one of the 
strongest impressions of my life. I could 
not divert my thoughts from them nor 
from those who were preparing to punish 
them, and especially from Alexander ITI. 

The joy tliat he might feel in pardon- 
ing them was so clear to me that I could 
not believe in the execution, and at the 
same time I feared it and I suffered for 
the hangmen. 

I remember that one day, after din- 
ner, with this idea in my head I stretched 
myself out upon the divan of the ground- 
floor and fell asleep. In my sleep—or 
rather half asleep and half awake—I 
thought of these men and of the punish- 
ment which was being prepared, and I 
felt as keenly as if such were the reality, 
that it was not they who were being exe- 
cuted; but I, that it was not Alexander 
III, the hangmen and the judges who 
were executing them, but I who was kill- 
ing them. The frightful nightmare woke 
me, and, at once, I wrote this letter. 

To the Emperor Alexander IIT: 
Sire! 

I write you, not because I have a high 
opinion of myself but because, already 
culpable before all, I should fear to be- 
come more so, if I should not do what 
I can and ought to do. I shall neglect 


| CAN say nothing very special or 


here the flowers of rhetoric which ordin- 
arily adorn the letters addressed to sov- 
ereigns; this false and hypocritical elo- 





quence serves only to obscure sentiments 
and thoughts. I shall write simply as 
from man to man. My sincere respect 
for you as man and as Emperor will be 
more visible without these ornaments. 

They have cruelly killed and mutilated 
your father, the Emperor of Russia, a 
man aged and kind, who had done much 
good and who desired only the welfare 
of his people. Those who killed him 
were not his personal enemies, but ene- 
mies of the existing order of things, and 
they killed him in the name of some good 
or other for all humanity. You are 
reigning in his place, and before you are 
these enemies, who poisoned the life of 
your father and caused him to perish. 
They are your enemies because you oc- 
cupy the place of your father and for 
this so-called general good which they 
pursue they must desire to make you also 
disappear. Your soul must be filled with 
desire to take vengeance on the murder- 
ers of your father, and with horror be- 
fore the task which has been imposed 
upon you. 

One cannot imagine a more terrible 
situation. There cannot be a more terri- 
ble situation, since one cannot imagine a 
greater temptation to evil. Enemies of 
the fatherland, of the people, miserable 
creatures, wretches without God, who 
violate the tranquillity and the life of 
millions of beings, murderers of my 
father! What should I do with them 
but purify the Russian soil of them, but 
crush them like hideous reptiles! It is 
not my personal sorrow; it is not a de- 
sire to avenge the death of my father 
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which demands it; it is duty which im- 
i it on me; all Russia expects it of 
me! 

In this temptation lies all the horror 

of your situation. Whoever we are, 
kings or shepherds, we are all men en- 
lightened by the doctrines of Christ. 
Your situation is terrible, but the teach- 
ing of Christ is precisely the thing a man 
needs to guide him when dangerous 
temptations assail him. You are a prey 
to the most terrible of all temptations. 
But however terrible it is, the teachings 
of Christ drive it away. All the nets of 
temptation which entangle you will be 
reduced to dust if the man in you exe- 
cutes the will of God. 
' I know how far this world in which 
we live is from the divine verities which 
have been expounded in the teachings of 
Christ and which live in our hearts. But 
truth is truth; it is in our hearts, and re- 
sponds with enthusiasm to a desire to be 
approached. 

Il confess that I, small and miserable 
man that I am, a prey to temptations a 
thousand times weaker than those which 
assail you, would give myself up, not to 
truth and good, but to the temptation ; 
indeed, it is audacity and madness on my 
part to demand of you a force of mind 
without precedent, to demand of you, 
Emperor of Russia, urged to a contrary 
course by all those who surround you— 
of you, a loving son of whom they have 
killed the father—to demand of you, I 
say, that you pardon the murderers and 
return them good for evil. It is madness 
or my part, but could I help desiring it, 
help seeing that each one of your steps 
toward pardon is a step toward good, 
and each one of your steps toward pun- 
ishment a step toward evil? I cannot 
help seeing it. Just as for myself, in the 
hours of calm, in the absence of tempta- 
tions, I desire with all the force of my 
soul to choose the way of love and good- 
ness, and hope to succeed, so I desire 
that you aspire to be “perfect as your 
Father,” and I hope that you will suc- 
ceed. You, Emperor, give to the world 
the greatest example of obedience to the 
teachings of Christ; return good for 
evil! 

To pardon murderers who have acted 
against all divine and human laws, to re- 
turn them good for evil, will seem to 
some idealism, madness; to others, base- 
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ness. They will say: “The necessary 
thing is not to pardon, but to destroy 
this gangrene, to stifle the flame.” But 
if those who talk thus were obliged to 
prove their opinion the baseness and the 
folly would be seen to be on their side. 

Here is a sick man; he was treated, 
first with very energetic remedies, then 
remedies were given up and nature was 
allowed to take her course; but neither 
system has succeeded: the patient has 
only grown worse. There is still another 
means unknown to the doctors, a strange 
means. It has the great and indisputable 
advantage over the other two means that 
the others have been employed without 
results, while it has never been experi- 
mented with. 

An attempt has been made, in the name 
of the necessity of the state, in the name 
of the good of the people, to oppress, to 
deport, to annihilate ; an attempt has been 
made in the name of the same necessity 
and of the same good, to give liberty ; the 
result has been the same. Why not try 
then, in the name of God, to execute His 
law without thinking either of the state 
or of the good of the people? It is im- 
possible to do evil in the name of God 
while fulfilling His law. 

Another advantage of the new means, 
also indisputable, is that the two means 
aforesaid were evil in themselves. The 
first was violence (however just it ap- 
pears every one deems it an evil); the 
second was a conferring, anything but 
sincere, of liberty—taking away with one 
hand the liberty conferred by the other. 

The application of these two means, 
however useful it may have appeared, 
did not constitute a good work for those 
who were concerned in it. 

The new means, on the other hand, is 
of such a nature that it makes the su- 
preme joy and happiness of the human 
soul, 

To pardon, to return good for evil is 
good in itself. The application of the 
two ancient means, contrary to the Chris- 
tian soul, must leave remorse, while par- 
don confers supreme joy on him who par- 
dons. 

The third advantage of Christian par- 
don over repression and skilful direction 
of the dangerous elements is closely con- 
nected with the present moment and has 
a peculiar importance. 

Your present situation, and that of 
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Russia, resemble the state of a sick per- 
son during the crisis: a false movement, 
a useless remedy, harmless in itself, may 
be the absolute ruin of the patient; in the 
same way a single act, of one sort or an- 
other, revenge for injury by cruel pun- 
ishments or the assembling of the repre- 
sentatives of the people may influence the 
whole future. 

During the two weeks the trial will 
last, a step will be taken upon one of the 
three routes between which you must 
choose: the repression of evil by evil; the 
granting of certain liberties—two tried 
and tested methods which lead to noth- 
ing; or the new method, that of the ful- 
filment by the sovereign, as by a man, of 
the will of God. 

Sire! Fatal and terrible misunder- 
standings have accumulated in the souls 
of the revolutionists, an implacable hatred 
against your father, a hatred which has 
conducted them to an awful murder. 
This hatred can be buried with him. The 
revolutionists, unjustly, perhaps, have 
been able to reproach him with the loss 
of tens of their own; but you, you are 
pure before Russia and before them. 
Your hands are not stained with blood: 
you are an innocent victim of your sit- 
uation. You are pure and innocent be- 
fore yourself and before God. But you 
are at a crossroads. And if, in a few 
days the triumph belongs to those who 
say and think that the Christian verities 
are good only in words and that in gov- 
ernmental life blood must flow and death 
reign, you will lose forever this happy 
state of purity, of life in communion with 
God, and you will enter into the way of 
shadows, of necessities of state which 
justify everything, even the violation of 
the divine law. 

If you do not pardon, if you execute 
the murderers, what will you have ac- 
complished? You will have cut off three 
or four individuals; but evil engenders 
evil, and in place of these three or four, 
thirty or forty will appear, and you will 
have lost irretrievably this moment 
which, by itself alone, is worth a whole 
life; the moment in which you can ac- 
complish the will of God; you will leave 
behind you forever this crossroads, at 
which you can now choose the good in- 
stead of the evil; you will be caught for- 
ever in this network of evil which is 
called the advantage of the State. 
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Pardon, return good for evil, and tens 
of malefactors, hundreds, will pass, not 
to you nor to me (that is of little impor- 
tance), but from Satan to God; thou- 
sands, millions of hearts will tremble 
with joy and affection at the sight of 
good dispensed from the throne at a 
moment so terrible for a son whose 
father has been murdered. 

Sire! If you should pardon, if you 
should call these men, give them some 
money to send them to some part of 
America, and write a manifesto begin- 
ning with these words: “And I, I say to 
you, love your enemies,” I do not know 
what others might feel, but as to me, 
wretched creature that I am, I would 
become your dog, your slave; I would 
weep for love of you as I weep now 
every time I hear your name. But what 
am I saying! I do not know what others 
might feel! But I know with what force 
these words would spread over Russia 
goodness and love! 

The truths of Christ are living in the 
heart of man; they alone are living, and 
we love our fellows only in the name of 
these truths. Yet, suppose that men 
have formed the habit of thinking that 
divine truths belong to the spiritual 
world and are not applicable to the real 
world; suppose that the enemies say: 
“We will not accept your means; it is 
true that it has not been tried, that of 
itself it is not harmful, that at the pres- 
ent moment we are in the midst of a 
crisis, but in such a case it is not applic- 
able and only harm can result from it.” 
They will say: “To pardon, to return 
good for evil, is good for an individual, 
not for a state; to apply these truths to 
the government of the country is to draw 
it to its ruin.” 

Sire! This is a cruel and perverse 
deceit. The fulfillment of the law of God 
ruin men! No words could be more sac- 
rilegious ! 

But suppose we ignore the fact that 
the law of God is superior to all other 
laws and always applicable. Let us 
ignore it. Good. The law of God is not 
applicable; if it is applied the evil be- 
comes greater. If murderers are par- 
doned, if prisoners are given their lib- 
erty, evil will be increased. But why? 
Who says so? How will you prove it? 
By your cowardice; you have no other 
proofs, Besides, vou have not the right 
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to reject any means, because your own, 
as every one knows, are worth nothing. 

They will say. “If all are set at liberty, 
massacre will result; if some are re- 
leased, there will be slight disorders; if 
the liberations are more numerous, there 
will be great disorders; general amnesty 
will mean massacre.” They reason as if 
the revolutionists were bandits gathered 
into a horde, whose destruction would 
put an end to everything. But that is 
not the case at all. It is not their num- 
ber that is important. What are revolu- 
tionists? Persons who hate the existing 
order of things, because they find it bad, 
and who work to establish a better. 

It is not by killing them that they can 
be struggled against successfully; it is 
not their number which is important, it 
is their ideas. To struggle against them 
successfully it is necessary to struggle 
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spiritually. Their ideal is general well- 
being, equality, liberty; to combat them. 
successfuly it is necessary to oppose .to 
their ideal another ideal, superior to 
theirs, embracing theirs. 

There is only one ideal which can be 
opposed to theirs; the ideal upon which 
they lean without knowing it and even 
while blaspheming it, the ideal of love 
and of pardon. 

A single word of pardon,.of Christian 
love, spoken from the hight of the 
throne, the way of the Christian reign 
into which it is your duty to enter, can 
alone destroy the evil from which Rus- 
sia now suffers. 

And all the revolutionary struggle will 
disappear like wax in the flame before 
the Emperor—the man who obeys the 
law of Christ. 


Yasuara Poroena, Russta. 


The Socialistic Organization in Belgium 


BY EMILE VANDERVELDE 


{M. Vandervelde is one of the great Parliamentary Leaders of Belgium, being a mem- 
ber of the Chamber of Deputies and one of the leading “intellectuals” of the International 
Socialist movement. The subject treated by him in this issue is regarded by all sociologists 


and economists as one of great significance. 


The late Henry Demarest Lloyd, who had 


studied the Belgian working-class movement carefully, and judged it in the light of his ob- 
servations made in Australia, New Zealand, Switzerland, Germany, France, England and the 
United States, considered it to be the most hopeful and promising of all working-class move- 


ments throughout the world.—Ep1rTor.] 


ELGIUM is one of the smallest 
B European countries. Its area 
(11,373 square miles) is about 
equal to that of Massachusetts, Delaware 
and Rhode Island combined. Its popu- 
lation (6,693,000 in 1900) is hardly 
larger than that of Greater London. It 
can therefore pretend to naught but an 
insignificant part in European politics. 
But thanks to its very advanced capital- 
istic development, it constitutes a curious 
laboratory of social experiments, while 
the strong organization of its working 
classes gives it a place of considerable 
importance in the International Socialist 
party. 

Nowhere, perhaps, except in certain 
states of the German Empire, does social- 
ism count so large a number of adher- 
ents. Notwithstanding the inequity of 


“an electoral system that insures a double 


or even a triple vote to members of the 
upper classes, the representatives of the 
working class in the Chamber of Depu- 
ties number 35 out of a total of 166. 
Well nigh a fourth of the voters support 
its ticket, and it can safely be said that, 
with universal suffrage, at least one out 
of every three Deputies would be a 
Socialist. 

But its numerical power is not the only 
thing that distinguishes the Belgian 
Workmen’s Party among the = Social 
Democratic parties of the world. Its 
chief distinction is the close and indis- 
soluble union which exists among the 
three branches of organization—labor 
union, co-operative and political. In 
other countries, and particularly in 
France and England, the labor unions 
and co-operative societies usually hold 
themselves aloof from politics, or at least 
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stand apart from the organized parties. 
Only in very recent times has a change 
toward a closer union been noticeable. 

In Belgium, on the other hand, all 
labor unions and societies of any impor- 
tance, with the exception of the glass- 
workers, compositors and a small num- 
ber of Christian co-operative societies, 
are affiliated with the Workmen’s Party. 
According to the latest statistics, there 
were 95,000 labor union Socialists out of 
a total of 132,000 organized workers. 
The Socialist strength is thus about 72 
per cent. of the total. As for the co- 
operative societies, the great majority are 
not only commercial, but also political 
organizations. Some of them hold to the 
Clerical party, and to be admitted to any 
of these one must fulfil his religious 
duties and pledge himself to the defense 
of “property, religion and the family.” 
But the other societies, much more pow- 
erful in the industrial centers, adhere to 
the Workmen’s Party. It is necessary, 
on entering any of them, to accept the 
Socialist program and agree to the de- 
duction from the annual profits of sums, 
more or less considerable, for use in the 
party’s general propaganda. 

The various local federations that com- 
pose the party present identical charac- 
teristics thruout the country. At the 
center is the co-operative society, whose 
home, la Maison du Peuple, is the home 
also of the friendly societies, the labor 
unions, the political groups, the artistic 
and educational associations, all of which 
constitute the federated organization. In 
Brussels, for instance, the co-operative 
society—la Maison du Peuple—includes 
about 20,000 families. Its business aver- 
ages about $1,200,000 annually. It has 
butcher shops, grocery, dry goods and 
department stores, a dairy and two large 
bakeries, which produce annually almost 
12,000,000 loaves of bread of 2.2. pounds 
each. This society devotes annually 
about $10,000 to the Socialist cause, and, 
moreover, furnishes free quarters to the 
seventy groups belonging to the fed- 
erated organization of that city. 

Similar organizations, tho in differing 
degrees of development, are to be found 
in all the principal centers. Thus, in the 


very bosom of capitalist society, is found 
another society, like a state within a 
state, the members of which are united, 
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not only by their political convictions, but 
by economic ties that become more bind- 
ing as time runs on, and that ensure a 
stable and enduring organization. 

It may be interesting to learn the spe- 
cial conditions that have made possible 
the growth of such an organization, so 
different from any that can be found in 
other nations. First, there are the legal 
conditions. The twentieth article of the 
Belgian Constitution proclaims the abso- 
lute liberty of association. Furthermore, 
the law of 1873, regarding commercial 
companies and particularly co-operative 
societies, is all the more liberal from the 
fact that when it was passed the “Social- 
ist peril” did not exist. As it is, there is 
no obstacle, either legal or constitutional, 
that should impede the formation and 
growth of such societies and their affilia- 
tion with other societies. In Germany, 
on the other hand, where the liberty of 
association is very much more restricted, 
labor unions and co-operative societies 
are forbidden to connect themselves with 
the Social Democratic Party, and to en- 
gage, directly or indirectly, in political 
activities. 

But tho the liberality of Belgian legis- 
lation explains the possibility of the 
organization of the Workmen’s Party, it - 
does not explain that party’s power, nor 
does it explain the motive which impels 
the workmen to choose affiliation with a 
militant political party rather than the 
neutral position of mere membership in 
an economic group. The chief reason of 
the power of the Workmen’s Party is un- 
questionably the economic structure of 
the country. Belgium leads all the other 
countries of Europe as an_ industrial 
nation. Nowhere else is so large a part 
of the population given over to purely 
industrial occupations. The greatest part 
is employed in coal mines and in manu- 
factures. From the French frontier, on 
the southwest, to the Prussian frontier, 
on the east, the coal pits have given birth 
to an uninterrupted industrial agglomera- 
tion. There it is that more than 100,000 
miners work and suffer—the men who 
compose the solid nucleus of the Socialist 
army. Add to this the great number of 
cities, with their industrial populations ; 
the persistency, since the Middle Ages, 
of co-operative tendencies and traditions, 
the extraordinary facility of railroad 
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communications, making possible an in- 
tensive propaganda, and, finally, the bit- 
terness of class antagonisms in a land 
which Marx has called the “paradise of 
capitalism,” and the secret of the rapid 
growth and solid strength of the Work- 
men’s Party will be easily understood. 
But to understand fully the close union 
of the various factors of the Workmen’s 
Party, one must realize the strong influ- 
ence which partisan feeling always ex- 
erts among the Belgian population. All 
activities, all movements, it may be said, 
here take on a political complexion, or 
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at least are affected by political consid- 
erations. There is not even an art asso- 
ciation, or a charity institution, to say 
nothing of economic groups, that suc- 
ceeds in keeping aloof from the existing 
political factions. Even at the time when 
Belgian politics was confined to the 
struggle between the two bourgeois par- 
ties—the Liberal and the Catholic—the 
neutral groups were very rare. And to- 
day, in many provincial places, there are 
lawyers, doctors and tradesmen whose 
clients belong exclusively either to the 
Liberal or the Catholic party. Naturally, 
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these divisions, already formed, have but 
deepened and broadened since the advent 
of a new party representing a class just 
awakening to political life: ‘When the 
Socialists of Brussels, of Ghent, of 
Antwerp, founded their first co-operative 
societies they but conformed to custom 
in giving them a partisan character. 

At first the co-operators saw in their 
organization only a means of providing 
resources while they carried on - their 
propaganda—a war machine, so to speak, 
to “bombard capitalist society with pota- 
toes and four-pound loaves.” Since then 
this conception has been considerably 
modified. 

By reason of the circumstances attend- 
ing their formation, the co-operative soci- 
eties are inevitably fused in the general 
Socialist movement. The progress of 
one necessarily involves the progress of 
the other. Almost all Socialists become 
co-operators, and, consequently, co-op- 
eration gets the benefit of all Socialist 
propaganda, while reciprocally, by the 
very fact of their adhesion to the Work- 
men’s Party, all co-operators are Social- 
ists. 

This is an essential point that suffices, 
in a large measure, to explain the vary- 
ing attitudes taken by Socialists toward 
co-operation. When co-operation is 
merely a commercial enterprise, guided 
and informed by the petty spirit of indi- 
vidual economy, gathering heterogeneous 
elements in the sole hope of gaining 
pecuniary advantages, it is naturally and 
properly condemned by Socialists as 
futile and of little consequence to the 
workers as a class. But when, as is the 
case in Belgium, co-operation is primarily 
a Socialist movement, composed of per- 
sons belonging for the most part to the 
same class, professing the same opinions, 
and pursuing the same social aim, the 
case is altogether different. Co-opera- 
tion becomes then a sort of embryonic 
realization of Socialism, a preparation for 
and a promise of a social order differing 
from the present capitalist order as day 
differs from night.’ 

*For further details concerning Socialist Co-oper- 
ation in Belgium and the Belgian working-class move- 
ment, see “Histoire de la Co-operation en Belgique,” 
by Louis Bertrand, published by Dechenne, Brussels, 


1902; “Le Socialisme en Belgique,” by Destrée and 
Paris, 





published by Giard et Briere. 
1903. 
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Japanese Spirit and Matter 


To discern the things of the spirit in 
an alien people, one must have patience 
to wait for clear vision. To discern 
aright, not merely feeding one’s moods 
or ministering to one’s likes or dislikes, 
the writer of a book on the Orient must 
have, besides penetrating insight, almost 
divine patience. To Dr. Knox, a trained 
philosopher, was given both the oppor- 
tunity and the desire to know the Ori- 
ental peoples. He spent over a decade 
in Dai Nippon, which, in a large sense, 
is the residuum of what is best in Asia, 
the epitome of Asiatic history and reli- 
gion. Probably this was his best prepa- 
ration for understanding and appraising 
humanity in the culture-lands of China 
and India. His book’ comes to us after 
having passed thru the crucible of his 
own mind and spread upon the pages of 
the Chautauqua Magazine. Now, thor- 
oly refined and entirely recast, in coarse 
black print, with red top lines ready for 
those who delight to ponder great themes, 
it furnishes a rare feast. The style is 
clear as crystal, the matter engaging and 
the whole work thoroly readable. 

The opening chapter on America in the 
East pleads for a completer understand- 
ing of the Far East. We are shown the 
gravity as well as fascination of our task 
in holding Asiatic possessions. Despite 
the criticisms of men reared in the school 
led by Alleyne Ireland and Rudyard Kip- 
ling, the author voices the determination 
of the American people to persevere as 
they have begun in the Philippines. He 
then presents in two dramatic chapters 
the American and the Asiatic point of 
view, handling each subject with fair- 
ness. While showing the discourage- 
ments as well as the encouragements in 
the case, he demonstrates that both Ori- 
ental and Occidental do but walk in the 
ways of their own fathers—their chief 
reason for procedure—and that their hu- 
man selfishness and the baser passions, 
however veiled, are essentially the same. 
In taking us into India and China and 
stating their spirit and problems, the 





1 THe “Spirit OF THE ORIENT. By George William 
Knox. New York: T. Y. Crowell & Co. $1.50. 


author, while laying as much stress as 
Buckle would upon climate and natural 
conditions, sees, nevertheless, the higher 
spirit which overcomes flesh and matter. 
He challenges the conclusions of the big- 
oted Occidental. In Dr. Knox’s mind 
there is no necessary East or West, for 
he believes that the spirit of Asia is 
capable, thru science and moral freedom, 
of assimilating the spirit of Europe. He 
sees a new world to come, with a civiliza- 
tion vastly superior to any history has 
known. His long familiarity, such as 
few men have, with the real spirit of 
Japan—for he has studied well their 
philosophy and history—enables him to 
ground both assertion and prophecy on 
the solid basis of reason. No abler book 
on the mind of Asia has yet appeared. 
Under the solemn groves of Nikko, 
before the porches of Ise and under the 
tori-i of the mountain shrines, Mr. Ed- 
wards walks reverently. He meditates 
upon the meaning of the images and 
legends, seeking to know the reality be- 
hind multitudinous symbols. He dedi- 
cates his book’ “To my teachers, the peo- 
ple of Japan.” Past the granite and up 
the lava cone of Fuji Mountain he climbs, 
noting how this peak stands among the 
world’s sacred mountains, bathed in the 
same glow of inspiration. On this high 
place Heaven has come down to man 
to bless him. Studying the art of the 
nation, he sees the moral and the uplift- 
ing as well as the technical side of the 
mind-movement. The wet leaves, the 
castle moat, the slanting rain, the Inland 
Sea, furnish also texts for his medita- 
tions. He finds Japan to be the land of 
the gods, and enters into the heart of 
the people by thinking and feeling with 
them. His is a book of tender medita- 
tions, of sympathetic insight. He has 
made a mosaic out of his many brief 
chapters which glistens with beauty and 
has a peculiar charm. Certain Briticisms 
betray the insular home of the writer, 
but his heart is that of a citizen of the 
world who sees in all men the children 
of one Father. The chapter on “two 
creeds,” which tells how the bodies of 





2 KAKEMONO: JAPANESE Sxetcues. By A. Herbage 
Edwards. Chicago: A. C. McClurg & Co. $1.75. 
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our own dead sailors, long left in the 
hulk of the sunken United States steam- 
ship “Oneida (““Onega”) were borne to 
burial in a temple yard at Ikegami, near 
Tokio, by Japanese fisherman, “out of 
their own hearts, and with the money of 
their own earning,” will awaken in 
American hearts a cloud of sad memories 
silver-lined with gratitude. Mr. Ed- 
wards is hardly, however, a good Bud- 
dhist when he writes “the great God”’ be- 
fore Buddha, for the true Buddhist’s 
glory is that Shaka was not god, but 
man. 

To live as a youth in feudal Japan and 
to gather up the lore about tycoons. 
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Emperor was duly buckled and jeweled. 
Now we have Lord Redesdale’s narra- 
tive,” and a most delightful one it is, tell- 
ing us how the Japan of 1905 looks to 
one who, in many a changed old haunt 
and historic place, sees vividly what 
neither the Cook’s tourist or even the 
well-read traveler can discern. Today, 
besides seeing the ghosts of the Japan of 
1860, Mr. Mitford meets the direct de- 
scendant of the lord whom the Forty- 
seven Ronins avenged, who is a courtier 
in the Mikado’s palace, and one of his 
chief servants is in direct descent from 
the leading avenger of the band. It is 
true that Mr. Mitford forgets to state 
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A Japanese School. 


ronins, etc., and of gods, men and things 
which have utterly vanished; and then 
again, in life’s afternoon and as a king’s 
envoy, to enter the same land when pano- 
plied in modern steel and machinery, is 
a rare privilege. The author of “Tales 
of Old Japan,” whose charming name, 
redolent of literary associations, is lost 
in a mob of British lords, has had this 
unique privilege. As a direct result of 
the Anglo-Japanese alliance, the Emperor 
of Japan (no longer called Mikado by 
his own people) was made a Knight of 
the Garter. Altho stockings and the ap- 
paratus necessary to hold them up were 
unknown in old Nippon, Mr. Mitford 
was chosen by: King Edward VII to 
carry afar the decorations so dear to the 
British heart and leg, and the Japanese 


From Knox’s “The Spirit.of the Orient.” 


whether the pedigree is a blood line or 
one but in name, and possibly only thru 
adoption ; for very much of Japan’s his- 
tory is utterly vitiated by the custom of 
exalting names above persons. As of 
old, King Baby is paramount in this 
paradise of children and in the crowd 
there is no pushing, the place of the 
children at the front being sacred. The 
author’s pages have a richness of sug- 
gestion and interpretation which is 
absent from those of most writers on 
Japan, especially the men and women 
who get drunk or insane thru wild ad- 
miration that leads into pitfalls. Being 
a scholar, Mr. Mitford will not spell 
Japanese words wrongly, or clip them 


8 THe GARTER MISSION TO JAPAN. By Lord Redes- 
= {Mr. Mitford]. New York: The Macmillan Co, 
1.75. 
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into senseless shapes, to suit a public fed 
on the slang of novelists and globe-trot- 
ters. For example, he writes jujutsu, 
instead of the senseless jiu-jitsu. His 
hosts in Japan, both for sport, travel and 
high functions, were Admiral Togo and 
the victorious generals of the late war. 
Altogether this is a very delightful, sug- 
gestive and enriching book. 

Another of the older writers on Japan, 
and one who has had a hand in helping 
to advance her material civilization, is 
Mr. J. Morris. A generation ago as an 
engineer he saw much of the people and 
country. In 1895, he wrote “Advance 
Japan: A Nation Thoroly in Earnest,” 
and still later in fiction foretold what 
Japan would do in war. There is strik- 
ing contrast between Mr. Mitford’s easy 
diction and polished sentences, and Mr. 
Morris’s somewhat heavily freighted 
pages, the latter being far from an artist 
in words. Nevertheless his-book* is in- 


valuable because it turns from things of 
the spirit and gives what is virtually a 
biographical history of the new Japanese 
Government and nation, laying emphasis 


upon the concrete and tangible. Right- 
ly does he begin his list of the famous 
twenty-two “makers” with the Emperor, 
whose personal attributes he thoroly ap- 
preciates, seeing in him a superb exem- 
plar of diligence, frugality, courage, pa- 
tience and endurance. ‘ Rightly also he 
pays a tribute to the last shogun, To- 
kugawa Keiki, whom the Emperor has 
of late years invited to come and live in 
Tokyo. He tells us of those three men 
whose names shine as the morning stars 
of the reformation of 1868, one of whom 
appeared at Shimoda at midnight on 
Perry's flagship, begging to be taken to 
America. When in honor refused by 
the American commodore, he set up a 
school at which Ito, now marquis, was 
pupil. The great leaders of the Restora- 
tion, such as Okubo, Goto, Saigo, Kido 
and others, are then pictured before us, 
They are shown not indeed in the graphic 
and vivid style which the subject de- 
serves, but nevertheless with a fullness 
of description and a sort of official ac- 
curacy which, tho dry in statement, fur- 
nishes just the trustworthy information 
which so many are asking for. By means 
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* Makers or Japan. By J. Morris. 
McClurg & Co. $3.00. 
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of a good index and a portrait of each 
of his heroes, Mr. Morris enables us to 
understand the personalities of the great 
movement. With most of these leaders 
he was more or less directly acquainted, 
and from some of them he heard the 
story of their own struggles and experi- 
ences. Fitly is this sterling collection of 
biographies closed with a_ sketch of 
Baron Shibusawa, financier, promoter 
and typical man in that first of Asiatic 
states which is able to borrow money in 
the world’s markets on its credit alone. 
& 


Napoleon 


In one brief sentence Emerson marked 
the gist of Napoleon’s character: “The 
instinct of active, brave, able men, thru- 
out the middle classes everywhere has 
pointed out Napoleon as the incarnate 
Democrat.” George Meredith, as poet, 
has called him: “Earth’s chosen, crowned, 
unchallengeable upstart.” There lies a 
whole ocean between these two flashes. 

The ninth weighty volume of The 
Cambridge Modern History* is devoted 
to Napoleon. Sixteen historians of note 
—English, German, Swiss, Russian and 
French—write the twenty-four long 
chapters dealing each with a phase of 
his career or its result to Christendom. 

Of avowed character study of Napo- 
leon there is little aside from the last 
chapter on “St. Helena.” That is terse- 
ly summed up from De Tocqueville: 
“He was as great as a man can be with- 
out virtue.” But the genius and char- 
acter of the man are so interwoven in the 
history that more particular account 
would hardly aid. The recent memoirs 
and novels having Napoleon at the heart 
have gossiped and argued over matters 
that must have been trivial to him, and 
really affected history but little, and the 
present work, we gratefully record, 
gives small note to any such incidents as 
that of the Countess Walewska. Even 
in so large a volume as this the attempt 
to tell the story of the world-changes 
wrought from the close of the Revolu- 
tion to the close of Waterloo and St. 
Helena entails condensation and elimina- 
tion, yet we find detail and anecdote 
when needed. 


* THe Camerivce Mopern History. ‘Vol. IX, Napo- 
leon. New York: The Macmillan Co. $4.00 
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Professor Pariset, in a compact and 
admirable account of “France Under the 
Empire,” gives such a picture of the 
country in its arts, manufactures, educa- 
tion, charities and in its financial and 
military systems as Professor Green 
might have given. Napoleon’s encour- 
agement of the arts was probably partly 
taste, partly pretense and partly policy; 
his favorite composers and painters, not 
few in number, of course included the 
best of the time. Literature was a less 
controllable art, and accordingly Cha- 
teaubriand and de Stadel were generally 
in_ exile. Professor Pariset’s introduc- 
tory chapter, on the Consulate, is equal- 
ly just and proportioned, and in its ac- 
count of the changing form of govern- 
ment and of the secure system of taxa- 
tion instituted by Napoleon we see at 
once the opportunity and the multiple 
man who took it. 

We do not know of any better or full- 
er history in English, of the Napoleonic 
Codes, than that here contributed by Mr. 
H. A. L. Fisher. A larger treatment is, 
we trust, still to come, yet here we see 
the creative statesman at work. Napo- 
leon himself presided at nearly half of 
the eighty odd sessions of the council- 
chosen men, jurists, and he was the 
brain and the dynamo of the under- 
taking. 

“To Bonaparte’s presence we may ascribe 
the fact that the civil law of France was modi- 
fied, not only with more scrupulosity than 
other portions of the French law, but also 
with a livelier sense of the general interests 
of the State. What those interests were, 
Bonaparte knew. They were civil equality, 
healthy family life, secure bulwarks to prop- 
erty, religious toleration, a government raised 
about the howls of faction. This was the pol- 
icy he stamped upon the Civil Code.” 

Several authors contribute in recount- 
ing the intricate foreign relations, diplo- 
matic, military and naval, during the Em- 
pire. Professor Oman deals vividly with 
the Peninsular War, and writes of 
Waterloo so clearly and swiftly that one 
feels the whirl of battle and could hardly 
glance at a map while watching the de- 
moniac fury of Napoleon’s last onsets. 
But Professor Oman needs no tribute. 
Dr. Holland Rose, too, is known as a 
master historian, and in the Napoleonic 
‘field. After following Dr. Rose’s ac- 
count of the Berlin and Milan decrees, 
no one can question the cunning and fore- 
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sight of Napoleon in his long efforts to 
reach and subdue England. Undoubtedly 
a world empire was planned, and part 
of it was to be Louisiana, yet, in the 
whole volume, five lines tell three times 
of the sale of the tract, and neither the 
United States. nor any American is in 
the index. Fortunately, probably, for us, 
Napoleon saw in our advance a check to 
England’s progréss at the time, however 
closely Saxon blood has since cemented 
the nations. 

But we cannot examine the book in de- 
tail and have here simply tried to indi- 
cate how large the canvas is and how 
thoroly it is filled. Very notable chapters 
for this purpose are those by Dr. Hut- 
ton, Prof. Egerton and Mr. Gooch on the 
“Colonial Expansion of England” and 
on “England and Ireland.” The volume 
is ample for clear views of Napoleon the 
man, the soldier, the statesman, and for 
his effect om the world in government, 
religion, society and art; and it would 
demand deference even from the valuable 
bibliography of works from which its 
facts and conclusions are drawn—some 
3,600 titles representing some 8,000 or 


more volumes. 
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The Man in the Case. By Elizabeth Stuart 
Phelps. Boston: Houghton, Mifflin & Co. 
$1.50. 

It is not without intention that Mrs. 
Ward calls the heroine of her new novel 
Joan Dare, for she is as brave and ten- 
der as her prototype; a New England 
avatar of Joan of Arc. We confess to 
rejoicing, after a surfeit of off-color 
heroines, that we find in Joan a woman 
really and simply good. That she is 
bravely good makes her not at all less 
interesting than the complex bundles of 
nerves, sensibilities and _perversities 
women morally weak are as a rule. 
Given a nature so fine and purely noble 
as Joan’s, the story is logical, even inev- 
itable, altho it is unusual. Joan could 
hardly have been placed in a position 
more favorable to the cruel misunder- 
standing and censure of a little com- 
munity; her martyrdom under the slow 
corrosion of scandal is not unnatural, 
nor is the note of suffering forced; we 
have the feeling that it might have hap- 
pened in any little town. Mrs. Ward is 
to be congratulated, too, upon drawing 
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a clergyman of an unconventional type, 
at least so far as the usual minister of 
the novel and the play is concerned. 
Our gorge has often risen at that mis- 
erable creature who resembles a real 
minister about as much as a scarecrow 
resembies a man, who struts and fawns 
and whines upon the stage, and we have 
wondeted why an essentially noble pro- 
fession should be so persistently cari- 
catured. Miss Dare’s pastor is a man. 
The hero is a good sort, too—for a 
hero. The mystery, for there is one, is 
cleverly managed to keep the reader 
guessing whether or not poor Joan had 
contracted an unhappy marriage before 
we have the honor of making her ac- 
quaintance. She is a distinct acquisi- 
tion to our list of brave ladies who have 
moved across our horizon in history or 
fiction. The book contains a lesson 
which, perhaps, we all need, as to the 
cruelty and fatuity of judging man or 
woman without a full knowledge of the 
facts in the case. Tolive under the shadow 
of a crime is hard enough at best; it 
easily becomes intolerable if we add 
ostracism to the inevitable suffering of 
one who must not or connot explain her 
position. The Man in the Case is a 
strong story and its heroine a sweet 
woman, and we only hope repentant 
Mapleleaf appreciates her as it should 
and that it has expiated its suspicions. 
J 


Handbook of Polar Discoveries. By A. W. 
a Boston: Little, Brown & Co. 
1.50. 


Now that America holds the record 
for “farthest north” this new and re- 
vised edition of General Greely’s Hand- 
book is especially welcome. Within the 
compass of 300 pages it includes a com- 
plete compendium of polar exploration, 
both north and south, from the earliest 
times to 1905, with bibliographies of the 
literature of the topic appended to each 
chapter. There are twelve maps. Of 
course a book so closely packed with 
names, dates and degrees is not light 
reading, and can contain little of the ro- 
mance and adventure of the narratives 
of discovery, but it is a great public ser- 
vice to have these voluminous narratives 
studied, digested, criticised and reported 
by the foremost authority on the sub- 
ject. 
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Alexander Hamilton: An Essay on Ameri- 
can Union. By Frederick Scott Oliver. 
New York: G. P. Putnam's Sons. $3.75. 

The work which Mr. Oliver offers 
half apologetically is not another life of 

Hamilton, but rather an appreciation and 

a commentary. It is written by an Eng- 

lishman of culture and leisure who pon- 

ders deeply upon the great problems now 
confronting England, and who thinks 

that Hamilton’s life and work teach a 

lesson to British statesmen. He is frank- 

ly a strong admirer of his hero, but is 
rarely partisan. In political foresight 
and penetration he thinks it “no extrava- 
gance to place him by the side of Burke,” 
and he asserts that Burke “shares with 
Fox his astounding genius for friend- 
ship.” Again, “a character less merce- 
nary, and less concerned in any personal 
advancement, save as a means of render- 
ing better service to the state, has never 
played a part upon the public stage.” 

Youth, Mr. Oliver thinks, was the dis- 

tinguishing note of Hamilton’s career. 

‘His triumph was the triumph of youth; 

his failure the failure of youth.” It may 

aid us in understanding the author's 
view of his subject to note his prefatory 
remarks on the existing lives of Hamil- 
ton. “The only vivid account of ‘the 
man’ is to be found in the historical ro- 
mance by Mrs. Atherton, entitled “The 

Conqueror.’” This, he thinks “a most 

serious and truthful portrait,” for Hamil- 

ton was not merely a good soldier, a 

great lawyer, a statesman of rare and 

exceptional splendor, “but also a figure 
of deep romantic interest.” The ex- 
planation of his character, however, is 
not to be found in the dramatic tempera- 
ment, for “had he been a better actor, he 
must assuredly have been a more suc- 
cessful politician,” he was incompre- 
hensible to the politicians of his time, 
who could not believe that he really loved 
union and order and progress for their 
own sakes. Enough of Mr. Oliver’s esti- 
mates of his subject have been submitted 
to present fairly his attitude toward 
Hamilton, but there is a moderation in 
the whole execution of the work which 
the above quotations do not fairly repre- 
sent. The plan of the work is novel, and 
is upon large iines, omitting many minor 
phases of the life and dwelling long 
upon Hamilton’s part in the War of 
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Independence, in bringing about the 
union of the States, organizing the Fed- 
eralists, fighting the Jeffersonian faction, 
and making the last cesperate struggle 
with the politicians who were seeking his 
ruin. The last division of the book dis- 
cusses the bearing of Hamilton’s career 
and ideas of government upon the pres- 
ent problems of the British state. Tho 
the book has some marked blemishes, it 
is so filled with deep and original think- 
ing that it is worthy the careful attention 
of every student of Hamilton and our 
early political history. I’ is written in 
an interesting, cultured style, which at 
times becomes brilliant. 


a 


The Apostolic Age in the Light of Modern 
Criticism. By James Hardy Ropes. New 
York: Charles Scribner's Sons. $1.50. 

A few years ago German biblical stu- 
dents gave enthusiastic praise to a thesis 
by a young American scholar on the 

Agrapha, or sayings attributed to Jesus 

not contained in the canonical gospels. 

The author became a professor in the 

New Testament department at Harvard, 

and in 1904 delivered a course of Lowell 

Institute Lectures on the Apostolic Age. 

The publication of those lectures places 

within reach of those who may be in- 

quiring what New Testament criticism 
has done with the reputations of Paul 
and Peter a clear, graphic account of 
the happenings of the Apostolic days as 
at present understood by historians. 

Profesor Ropes is a careful scholar and 

a fair-minded critic. He refrains from 

needless offense, is neither dogmatic in 

manner nor extravagant in statement, 
but reasonable and gently persuasive, of 

a spirit calculated to promote the prog- 

ress of the truth rather than to incite re- 

action. He is more conservative in crit- 
ical opinion than many who hold the 
same general position. For example, he 
holds the Acts in higher estimation in 
point of historical trustworthiness than 
does Professor Bacon. The ecclesi- 
asticism of the early chapters of Acts, 
the emphasis upon the Apostles and the 
organized Church, do not dissuade Pro- 
fessor Ropes from holding that Luke, 
the author of the “we sections,” is re- 
sponsible for the entire book. Of the 
letters attributed to Paul he rejects only 
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the pastorals as non-Pauline. Literary 
questions, however, are kept in the back- 
ground that the history may stand out 
boldly. The aim is to describe the cur- 
rents of thought and life which made 
the Apostolic Age so great, and the suc- 
cess of the endeavor is notable. The 
sketch of the personality of Paul in the 
Fourth Lecture is an admirable piece oi 
writing, one of the best examples we 
have seen of popular presentation of 
critical studies. Considering the field 
covered the work is brief, but more than 
a compensation for inadequacy of space 
to certain details is offered in the clarity 
and vividness in which the whole move- 
ment is portrayed. The résumé of re- 
cent criticism bearing on the period is 
fair and impartial. 


s 
Literary Notes 


THe “Memoirs of the Late Chancellor 
Prince von Hohenlohe,” the publication of 
which in Germany has called down the wrath 
of the Kaiser and overthrown the reputation 
of several Teutonic idols, will be brought out 
in this country in translation very soon by the 
Macmillan Co. 


...--A book about preaching of decided 
merit is Prof. Lewis O. Brastow’s The Moa- 
ern Pulpit. (New York: The Macmillan Co.. 
$1.50.) The influences in thought and life 
which have shaped modern preaching are sub- 
mitted to careful examination, and the work 
of great pulpit orators of the last century 1s 
brought into relation with the tendencies and 
movements of their times. 


....Putnams announce the publication of a 
History of English Literature as compre- 
hensive in scope as the “Cambridge Modern 
History.” Like the latter, it will be written 
by a number of competent scholars, under the 
editorship of Dr. A. W. Ward and A. R. 
Waller. It will be issued in fourteen royal 
octavo volumes of about 400 pages each. 


....The temptation to quote Byron when 
traveling in Italy is exceedingly strong. Very 
few tourists are able to resist it except those 
whose memory is poor. But to give the right 
quotation at the psychological moment is an 
art which all do not have by nature, and to 
such the collection of the references to Italian 
scenes and events by Lord Byron, entitled 
With Byron in Italy, will be useful. The se- 
lection of extracts from his letters and poems 
is made by Anna Benneson McMahon, who 
also edited “Florence in the Poetry of the 
Brownings” and “With Shelley in Italy.” 
There are over 60 good reproductions from 
protographs which add greatly to the vividness 
of the tical descriptions. (McClurg. Chi- 
cage. $1.40.) 














Editorials 


Professor Burgess’s Berlin — 
Lecture 


WE are utterly unable to understand 
how Professor Burgess, for many years 
past a resident of New York, presum- 
ably familiar with political events and the 
current of American public opinion, could 
have permitted himself to assert in his 
first Berlin lecture that the Monroe Doc- 
trine was almost obsolete and nearly 
senseless. ‘Shere were, he said, in the 
policy of the United States two doctrines 
which were regarded “almost as holy 
doctrines” : 

“These are the high protective tariff theory 
and the Monroe Doctrine. Our politicians do 
not appear to have the least notion that both 
of these doctrines are almost obsolete, and 
that the reconstruction of European states and 
their constitutions and the acceptance by the 
United States itself of its position as a world 
a have made them appear nearly sense- 
ess. 

The word obsolete has a distinct mean- 
ing. Can it be said truthfully that either 
of these two doctrines has “gone into 
disuse’ in the United States, or is re- 
garded here as old-fashioned or anti- 
quated? The question is one of fact. Pro- 
fessor Burgess was living here at the time 
of the Venezuela message. He has been 
a resident of New York since Mr. Roose- 
velt became President. Surely, he must 
know that at no period in recent times has 
the Monroe Doctrine been more widely 
accepted and supported by the American 
people than in the last few years.. It has 
been amplified and adapted to present 
conditions. Respect for it and belief in 
the importance of it have exercised a 
powerful influence for the enlargement of 
our navy. The Professor admits that 
discussion of it may not even be proposed 
by a foreign power “without risk of 
awakening hostility inthe United States.” 
This is an indication that it is not ob- 
solete or even obsolescent. Even a 
rumor that Germany was negotiating for 
a little island in the Caribbean was enough 
to give it fresh vigor in the minds of our 
people. Mr. Roosevelt has given aid to 
Santo Domingo in order that we might 
avoid that enforcement of the Doctrine 


upon which the nation would, we believe, 
insist if European Powers should take 
even temporary possession of a part of 
that island. The Monroe Doctrine is not 
obsolete in the United States. 

Ought it to be? Perhaps the Profes- 
sor intended to say that it deserved to be 
obsolete, owing to the laying aside of 
monarchical government and the adop- 
tion of democratic institutions in varying 
degree by European nations. This is, of 
course, another question. We believe 
that the Doctrine, as set forth by our 
present Government, ought to be main- 
tained. Such, we think, is the belief of a 
very large majority of the American peo- 
ple. 

The spread of democracy in Europe 
has been for the good of the world, but 
it has not made every European nation 
a community of altruists. Hunger for 
territory, for colonization, for extension 
of power in the interests of trade, is still 
there. Even in these days of parliamen- 
tary institutions it is sometimes satisfied 
with a deplorable disregard for the 
rights and well-being of outlying foreign 
peoples who have something that is 
coveted. European Powers are not yét 
fully qualified for the millennium. Noth- 
ing but the attitude of the United States, 
standing firmly upon the Monroe Doc- 
trine, has, in our judgment, prevented 
the acquisition of territory in South 
America and in the neighborhood of the 
Panama Isthmus, in recent years, by cer- 
tain nations of Europe. 

We object to even the temporary pos- 
session of American territory by these 
Powers, when they seek the payment of 
debts ; and it is partly because we cannot 
clearly foresee the date when, once hav- 
ing taken hold, they will let go. It is bet- 
ter for the debtors and better for us that 
they should not take hold, but should sub- 
mit their claims to arbitration. The trade 
conscience of a European Power is easily 
molded this way and that. It is not diffi- 
cult to find reasons in exports. For emi- 
grants, too, places are wanted where they 
will not be alienated, but will remain sub- 
jects of the mother country. The inde- 
pendent peoples south of us are entitled 
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to retain their independence. We do not 
desire to take it from them; we are con- 
vinced that our interests as well as their 
own demand that foreign nations shall 
not be allowed to deprive them of it. We 
do not undertake to enumerate here all 
the reasons which warrant a maintenance 
of the Doctrine, or even to set forth fully 
any of them. But they seem to us to be 
sufficient. 

The United States is not estopped from 
insisting upon the Doctrine because it has 
recently taken a larger interest in world 
politics. We came into possession of the 
Philippines by accident, and it seemed to 
be our duty to hold them. We seek no 
territory on the other side of the Pacific. 
Our participation in world councils has 
been in the interest of peace and arbitra- 
tion ; it was not designed to indicate any 
desire on our part to adopt the methods 
of the advocates of colonization and forci- 
ble expansion. The Monroe Doctrine is 
not “nearly senseless.” It ought not to 
be obsolete in the United States. In our 
opinion it never will be. 

The original theory of our high pro- 
tective tariff has been laid aside, and by 
some may have been forgotten ; but this 
is not due to “the reconstruction of Euro- 
pean States and their Constitutions and 
the acceptance by the United States itself 
of its position as a world power.” In- 
deed, this change abroad has been accom- 
panied by a considerable growth of pro- 
tective tariffs, notably in the German Em- 
pire itself. Our high duties are no longer 
imposed for the creation of manufactures 
and the protection of infant industries. 
Nor do we give much thought now to the 
later but almost forgotten theory that 
high duties make low prices by stimulat- 
ing competition in the protected home 
market. The infants have become giants, 
and competition under the shelter of the 
tariff wall is becoming obsolete. The 
benefits of protection are enjoyed in 
many instances by monopolies, or by com- 
binations by means of which monopolies 
are -being developed. 

High protection is not obsolete here, 
altho, with respect to many of the tariff 
schedules, the present degree of it ought 
to be. It does not appear to be menaced 
now by popular disapproval. The de- 
mand of Governor Cummins and his as- 
sociates in the Middle West for revision 
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downward is no longer heard. In Mas- 
sachusetts the desire for cheaper coal and 
for lower-priced leather in the shoe trade 
has been obscured by an intense interest 
in other subjects. A revision of the Ding- 
ley duties will be deferred for a consider- 
able time, unless Mr. Roosevelt shall in 
sist upon it. 

The theory upon which a majority of 
the advocates of the present high duties 
rely is that they are needed for the’ main- 
tenance of prosperity and the present 
scale of wages. So far as competition 
from abroad is concerned, however, it 
would still be barred out in some indus- 
tries if duties should be reduced one- 
half, and in others if the duties should 
be wholly removed. Extremely high 
rates have suggested and invited com- 
binations that should make home prices 
as high as the tariff would permit. At 
the same time the manufacturers thu- 
combined have sold a part of their prod 
uct abroad at prices far below those ex- 
acted from their fellow citizens. The 
result of protection at the existing rates 
has been a highly artificial situation, and 
one clearly unjust to the majority of 
consumers. The theory of which we 
have spoken is by no means a “sense- 
less” one from the protected manufac- 
turer’s point of view; it is not one, how- 
ever, that deserves the support of our 
people as a whole. The present tariff 
ought to be revised thoroly and down- 
ward. 

Undoubtedly, Professor Burgess did not 
intend that in what he said about the 
Monroe Dpctrine he should be regarded 
as representing the views of Mr. Roose- 
velt. But the context shows that his re- 
marks permitted such an inference. He 
had said that the President had ad- 
dressed him as.an ambassador of peace 
and civilization. He then expressed the 
President’s opinion of the project for an 
interchange of professors. Some may 
have thought that he was still reporting 
Mr. Roosevelt’s words when, immediate- 
ly thereafter, he said that this inter- 
change made it possible to subject to the 
most fundamental examination “ques- 
tions of the highest importance, which 
can scarcely be touched upon in a diplo- 
matic way.” One of these was the Mon- 
roe Doctrine, which he straightway de- 
clared to be almost obsolete, thereby 
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compelling a prompt announcement from 
the White House that the President did 
not think so. This is unfortunate, but 
the discussion excited by the incident 
may do more good than harm. 


a 
The Public Will Win Out 


POWERFUL as the privileged pluto- 
cratic interests are, they are not as pow- 
erful as the people. Their present ad- 
vantage lies in three things: first, their 
privileges; second, their wealth; third, 
their class - conscious solidarity and ef- 
fective organization. 

Of these three advantages, the third is 
chiefly important. The wealth would be 
dissipated and the privileges would be 
lost if they were not at every instant 
safeguarded by the intensé class con- 
sciousness of their possessors. 

It is amusing to hear the gentlemen 
of “the better element” revile the pro- 
letariat agitators for stirring up “class 
feeling” and setting the poor against the 
rich. It will take many years to create 
among the poor a class consciousness 
that will measure up against the class 
consciousness of the protected, pam- 
pered, privileged owners of American 
trust-organized, franchise-bottomed in- 
dustrial capital. . 

This makes the task of establishing 
public control and of restoring their re- 
publican rights to the people one of 
great difficulty. “The people” is a 
heterogeneous compound of races, na- 
tionalities, classes, sagacities, stupidities, 
passions, indifferentisms and gverything 
else that you can find mentioned in the 
unabridged dictionary. To unify and 
organize this medley of incongruities 
and vivify it with a collective conscious- 
ness, able to make headway against the 
class consciousness of a compact minor- 
ity, seems sometimes like an almost 
hopeless undertaking. Probably it would 
be hopeless if the privileged plutocracy, 
by its bold disregard of justice, did not 
continuously provoke the multitude to 
righteous wrath. A keen sense of 
wrongs endured and a feeling of com- 
mon interest are the fire that is fusing 
recalcitrant elements into a true public 
spirit. 

The progress that the public will make 
toward its rightful supremacy will be 
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marked by some interesting surprises. A 
few years ago reformers surrendered 
themselves to an ardent enthusiasm for 
“good government.” By ignoring party 
lines, choosing good men for office and 
fostering civil-service reform, they real- 
ly expected to correct most of the 
abuses which had crept into our repub- 
lican scheme of life. It puzzled them 
not a little that the great political organ- 
izations never took them seriously. 
Least of all did a great popular organ- 
ization like Tammany, which has always 
been more than a political machine, see 
in the “goo goos” anything to be alarmed 
by. The reason for such unconcern is 
apparent enough now. Goo - gooism 
hardly scratched the surface of our real 
difficulties. Our actual political system 
has its roots deep in the economic life, 
in property, in privilege, in the sources 
and control of income. A reform that 
does not get down into that economic 
underworld is without substance or sig- 
nificance. 

Just now the pendulum swings to the 
other extreme of misunderstanding. The 
socialistic philosophy is in the air. It is 
as radical as goo-gooism was superficial. 
It says that nothing can be done until the 
whole existing social order is swept away 
and collective ownership of the means of 
production is substituted for private in- 
dustrial property. 

The fate that will overtake this philos- 
ophy will be as disconcerting as that 
which overwhelmed the dainty good-gov- 
ernmentites. The masses of the people 
are not ready for wholesale collectivism. 
They do not understand it. With their 
present endowment of intelligence and 
altruism they could not manage it if they 
had it. 

Nevertheless, the rising tide of discon- 
tent, the demand for positive and genu- 
ine amelioration of conditions, will bring 
an increasing pressure to bear upon all 
the mechanisms already in existence for 
expressing the public will. It will get 
more and better work out of the means 
of social control that are at hand. Mu- 
nicipal governments, courts, legislatures, 
State and national administrative organs 
are feeling the new power, and they are 
responding to it in acts that already ter- 
rify the privileged and inspire the people 
with fresh hope. 
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To mentior?a concrete instance: The 
tight which the people of Chicago have 
waged against the Traction companies of 
that city has resulted.in a complete sur- 
render of the Traction interests to the 
public will. Face to face with the cer- 
tainty of public ownership and control 
unless a real public service is granted to 
the people, the Traction companies now 
propose an ordinance granting to the 
companies ne renewal of franchise, but, 
instead, a mere license to do business dur- 
ing good behavior. They offer to pay a 
percentage of receipts to the city ; to pave, 
repair, clean and sprinkle all streets oc- 
cupied by their tracks; to bring their 
equipment and service up to the highest 
modern standards ; to provide a universal 
transfer system; to install the under- 
ground trolley after five years, and to ex- 
pend now five million dollars on subways 
in the most crowded downtown district, 
in accordance with plans to be approved 
by the City Board of Engineers. 

This proposition, of course, amounts to 
a frank confession that the policy of the 
companies hitherto has been one of sys- 
tematic robbery. But let that pass. The 
public has shown that it is more power- 
ful than the privileged interests, that it 
can get what it wants when it knows 
what it wants, and makes up its conglom- 
erate mind to have it. 

We shall see a great many public vic- 
tories like this one in Chicago. The pub- 
lic can win out, and it will. 


& 


The Personal Campaign 


THERE have been two principal events 


preceding the election. One was the 
surprising pronunciamento of. Mr. 
Croker against Tammany’s endorsement 
of Mr. Hearst; and the other the re- 
markable speech in Utica of Secretary 
Root, also against Mr. Hearst. It is a 
tribute to the personality of Mr. Hearst 
(whose name the New York Times says 
is a simplified spelling for Hearsed) 
that both of these are an attack on the 
multiple editor of the yellow press, the 
man whose money, whose newspapers, 
whose army of able lieutenants, and, we 
must add, his own ability, audacity and 
knowledge of popular unrest, have made 
him not only the master of the Demo- 
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cratic party in this State, but almost a 
confessed candidate for the Presidency. 
Doubtless Mr. Croker was as decent a 
leader as Tammany’s ill succession can 
count, but even he left his country for 
his country’s good, and whether his dis- 
tant condemnation of his successor, Mr. 
Murphy, will have any influence on. the 
rank and file of Tammany will be known 
to our readers when they read these 
lines. It is not strange that in his de- 
tached position he is amazed at Mur- 
phy’s alliance with the man who has ex- 
hausted the dictionary in lampooning 
him, and.who confesses that he likes 
Hearst as little as Hearst likes him. But 
necessity is the mother of strange po- 
litical bedfellowship. 

Mr. Root’s speech is easily the ablest 
of the campaign. It spoke for the Pres- 
ident in a way unusual for a President 
to utter himself in a political campaign. 
It enumerated the acts performed by the 
President, Congress and the country in 
restraint of corporate greed and lawless- 
ness, and not only showed the vulgar 
and reckless demagogery of Mr. 
Hearst’s career, but voiced frankly the 
President’s absolute condemnation™~ of 
this ambitious millionaire. Certainly 
President Roosevelt must have thought 
that a peculiar exigeiicy and danger ex- 
isted to have drawn him, President of 
the whole people, to take part, even in 
his own State, in this political conflict. 
But whether Mr. Root’s late entrance 
into the campaign has been of any ad- 
vantage will be better seen when the 
votes are counted. The Hearst news- 
papers have devoted their attacks since 
then less on Hughes than on Root. They 
have lampooned him in text and cartoon 
as the creature and defender of trusts 
and crime, from his early defense of 
Boss ‘Tweed to his later service to vari- 
ous rich corporations which can pur- 
chase the highest legal talent. And so 
they: have declared that Mr. Hearst is, 
like Mr. Cleveland, to be loved for the 
enemies he has made, of whom Mr. Root 
is the most unscrupulous and the chief 
counsel of the robber corporations. This 
brings up to view a very serious old 
question as to the duty of the bar in its 
relation to the defense of criminals and 
of those corporations which seek illegiti- 
mate wealth. 
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Reliability 

As we grow older we gradually come 
to the belief that this is the best kind of 
ability. When we are young we are fond 
of Roman candles, but as we get more 
experienced we prefer ordinary candles 
on the principle that a light in the hand 
is worth six in the sky. So, too, as civil- 
ization matures reliability becomes of 
greater importance in the world. The 
more complicated and delicate the ma- 
chine the more essential it is that each 
wheel shall run true and each rod be up 
to its calculated strength of material. 
The savage may be erratic. The civilized 
man cannot, for he is a cog. The savage 
can lay off and take a vacation any time 
he wants to, but the man who runs the 
dynamo has to be around on time every 
night without fail. If he does not he 
loses his job, and the next job and so on, 
until he reforms his habits or gets into 
some place not yet systematized by civil- 
ization where a little wobbling and lost 
motion is still permissible. England ex- 


pects every man to do his duty much 
more positively in 1906 than she did in 


1806. 

The preacher grows to have a great 
respect for the man whom he is sure of 
seeing in his pew every Sunday morning, 
and for the woman whom he knows will 
be at the mid-week service. The Bridge 
Club and the Society for the Abolition of 
the Devil’s Picture Books are equally de- 
pendent for their existence on the few 
who come to the business meeting. There 
is one thing that every society, club, 
lodge, caucus and committee must have, 
and that is a quorum. 

Readers sometimes wonder why editors 
put so much matter of mediocre quality 
in their magazines. Now there are two 
reasons for this. One is the same as the 
answer to the old bucolic conundrums: 
Why does more corn grow in crooked 
rows: than straight ones, and why do 
white sheep bear more wool than black 
ones? The other reason is that when it 
comes to ordering an article the editor is 
very ‘apt to write for it to a man who, he 
knows, will send one on time and of the 
right length and ready to go down to the 
“printer withcut having to be rewritten or 
searched for concealed bombs. He 
knows of a man who might send him a 
more brilliant article, but then again he 
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might not, or it might come the day after 
the magazine went to press. The tortoise 
still beats the hare in the long run, or, 
since the simile is antiquated, let us say, 
that the automobile that goes fifteen miles 
an hour right along is better than one that 
goes like sixty and breaks down. 

What the employer values most in his 
employees is reliability. He wants men 
he can depend upon to do a certain kind 
of work at a certain. time and in a certain 
way and to keep it up. Such steadiness 
of work does more than anything else 
to insure steadiness of employment and 
promotion. It always brings a little more 
than the market price. The employee 
puts a similar high value on reliability 
in his employer, but he is not so well able 
to enforce his desires. 

It is a favorite subject of speculation 
with classes graduating from college to 
test their powers of prophecy by “pick- 
ing the winners” among themselves. 
Twenty years later the class roll 
arranged in the order of success in life 
is a very different one from that of the 
class prophet, the chief surprises being 
that some of the plodders have gone past 
the runners. The error in the original 
expectation is usually in underestimat- 
ing the importance of the factor of re- 
liability. Probably a class list arranged 
with reference to this alone would be less 
likely to be upset than one constructed 
solely on the basis of popularity, wealth 
athletic achievement, brilliancy of intel- 
lect, fluency of words, or any of the oth- 
er qualities usually considered. It is a 
great surprise to smart people to see 
duller people get ahead of them, just as 
much of a surprise as to see how much 
faster four per cent. regularly com- 
pounded quarterly counts up than ten 
per cent. speculative investments. Some 
very prominent men we know are doing 
a large business with a small ‘mental 
capital. 

But we must not fall into the com- 
mon error of thinking reliability is an 
attribute of mediocrity. If geniuses are 
more erratic than ordinary people it is 
because they are allowed to be. Their 
gifts make them privileged characters. 
They can afford to indulge failings that 
are too expensive for those less richly 
endowed by nature. All of us ordinary 
people are eccentric at heart. If we fol- 
lowed out all our impulses we would 
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qualify for admission to the volume on 
“The Eccentricities of Genius” with the 
worst of them. But many great men 
have been remarkable for their steadi- 
ness of purpose, unflagging industry and 
continuity of effort, so much so as to 
give rise to the current definitions: 
“Genius is an infinite capacity for taking 
pains,” “genius is simply hard work,” 
“genius is not inspiration, but perspira- 
tion,” and similar semi-truths. It is a 
question anyway whether the reputation 
of geniuses for unreliability is not quite 
undeserved. The artists, authors and 
orators we know are quite as much to be 
depended upon as the office boys, the 
tailors and the plumbers of our acquaint- 
ance. 

At any rate, it is fortunate that a qual- 
ity of such great importance for success 
and usefulness, so highly valued in the 
commercial and industrial world, is 
within the reach of all of us. It is free, 
like air and light and water and the 
other good things of the world. We 
cannot all sing or speak in public or 
paint pictures or grasp complicated bus- 
inéss transactions, but then there is no 
great demand on us to do any or all 
these things, while we can all be faithful 
and dependable in whatever we can do, 
and for this there is always a great de- 
mand. The market is always short on 
reliable people. It is impossible to over- 
stock it. They are wanted in every call- 
ing, legitimate and illegitimate. There 
are situations open for reliable work- 
men, reliable lawyers; reliable govern- 
ors, reliable generals, reliable husbands, 
reliable gamblers and reliable pickpock- 
ets. It is one of the stories told of the 
political boss who sat for the portrait of 
the “Jethro Bass” of “Coniston,” that 
he often complained that politics were 
rotten in New Hampshire because there 
were so few honest voters. When asked 
what he called an honest voter he an- 
swered: “Why, an honest voter is a man 
who stays bought.” 

& 


Abolishing the Death Penalty 


THERE are intelligent men and women 
who think that France is the most civil- 
ized country in the world. They are not 
troubled by the common assumption that 
Parisians are mercurial and immoral. 
They point to the sane comfortableness 


of French life, to the remarkable approx- 
imation to economic equality, to the high 
degree of personal liberty, to the gracious 
courtesy of French manners, to the love 
and appreciation of beauty, to the perfec- 
tion of the Frenchman’s literary art, to 
the achievements of the French intellect 
in science, 

These admirers of the French people 
have much reason in their madness. 
France is a civilized nation; like every 
other nation, containing much neither ad- 
mirable nor commendable, but, neverthe- 
less, offering to her sister nations im- 
measurably more that is as sound as it is 
beautiful, as beautiful as it is sound. 

And among all the contributions that 
France has made to human civilization 
the greatest, curiously enough, is her con- 
tribution to the highest ideals of moral- 
ity. Mr. Kipling once remarked—he 
happened to be speaking of Englishmen 
—“We’re most of us liars; we’re half of 
us thieves.” He might have added—and 
extended his survey to the Anglo-Saxons 
of America: We are all of us unneces- 
sarily stupid in our judgment of the Con- 
tinental Europeans. And this habit that 
we have fallen into of looking upon the 
French as pre-eminently immoral is really 
extraordinary in the light of historical 
facts. 

For it was the French people who, in 
the days of the Revolution, and after- 
ward, struck out those great principles of 
workable moral relations among men 
upon which a true social democracy can 
be built, principles which the other peo- 
ples of the world are only now beginning 
to understand as the French have under- 
stood them for a hundred years. We 
must not forget that, while the American 
Revolution established national independ- 
ence and prepared the way for republican 
self-government, the French Revolution 
went far deeper. It was a social as well 
as a political transformation. It struck 
at unrighteous privilege. It grappled 
with the problems of social and economic 
justice. 

And now, when these principles of the 
Revolution as a great moral lesson have 
been working in the French population 
for a century, they bring forth moral fruit 
that compels other nations to ask them- 
selves where they also stand as creators 
of the highest humanity in thought and 
deed. The French people propose now 
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to deal with the world-old question: 
“What shall we do with Cain, the mur- 
derer?” by other methods than those of 
savage vengeance, or of the Hebraic law 
of life for a life? France will attempt to 
solve this terrible problem by science and 
human restraint, 

What nieaStre of success may attend 
this experiment no one may venture to 
predict. But no thoughtful student of 
social psychology can doubt that the ex- 
periment ought to be patiently and sys- 
tematically tried. Certain it is that the 
guillotine has been a horrible factor in 
French criminality. French criminal rec- 
ords abound in evidence that it has been 
potent in the actual production of cruelty, 
of degeneracy, and of that strange per- 
version—criminal egotism. Distinguished 
French criminologists, like the lamented 
Gabriel Tarde, have labered earnestly to 
show their countrymen how large a part 
is played in criminality by example and 
suggestion. Familiarity with the grue- 
some horrors of the guillotine have un- 
doubtedly been a large element in French 
criminal psychology. 

All will depend upon the firmness with 
which the policy of life imprisonment is 
maintained in substitution for the death 
penalty. We have great faith that the 
French people will bring their remorse- 
less logic to bear upon this, as they have 
brought it to bear upon other practical 
questions of civilization. We congratu- 
late them upon having taken a forward 
step which they are peculiarly well quali- 
fied to live up to. It is only a question of 
time when public sentiment the world 
over will prohibit the further taking of 
human life by public authority. We look 
to the French nation to show how public 
authority can otherwise protect human 
life against the murderer. 


x 
The Scarcity of Labor 


In this country there was never a 
greater demand for labor. Whoever will 
can find work; and yet there are thou- 
sands who find no work—perhaps because 
they do not want it at the terms offered. 
or.do not want it at all. And there are 
other thousands who seek for laborers 
and complain of the scarcity of labor, 
perhaps for the same reason, that they do 





not make the conditions of labor attract- 
ive enough. 

The complaint comes from many 
sources. In this country housewives 
complain that they cannot get servants ; 
farmers complain that they cannot get 
farm hands, and planters complain that 
they cannot get hands to pick their cot- 
ton. In other lands we occasionally hear 
the same cry. Mr. Shonts tells us that he 
cannot get competent men to dig the 
canal, without going to China for coolies, 
and then the digging is let out to con- 
tractors so that the Government which 
refuses to admit Chinese into this coun- 
try may escape the immediate responsi- 
bility for importing them to Panama. In 
South Africa, when the natives failed to 
accept in sufficient numbers the invitation 
of the gold and diamond magnates to dig 
in the Reef and the blue clay, the “scar- 
city of labor” was the excuse for import- 
ing Chinese coolies by the ten thousand to 
do the work. 

There are men, and a good many of 
them, who would rather steal or beg than 
work, and they should be treated on the 
old maxim, ‘If a man will not work, 
neither shall he eat.” But leaving out 
that class, whom society and law can and 
should eliminate, we believe the cases are 
very few in which there are not work- 
men enough if the conditions are made 
reasonably attractive. And in some cases 
no great loss will accrue if the work is 
not done. We fail to sympathize with 
the poor owners of the Rand and dia- 
mond mines, Beit and the rest of them, if 
their output of gold and precious stones 
is reduced. If but a few natives will ac- 
cept the pay offered for very hard and 
disagreeable work, and few white people, 
then let Messrs. Beit and his shareholders 
gather a few barrels less of diamonds. 
The world will be none the poorer off 
for it. Let a few million less ounces of 
gold be extracted. The world’s remain- 
ing store of gold will be so much the more 
enhanced in value. The groans and 
pangs of the millionaire owners, which so 
roused the sympathy of the late British 
Government and gained the privilege of 
importing cheaper labor from Canton and 
Hong Kong, do not touch us to tears. 
We should say that if the men will not 
work at the price offered, and under the 
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conditions of labor, then make the condi- 
tions more attractive and the pay more 
acceptable, and then be satisfied with a 
bit less profit. It is not essential that men 
should get to be multi-millionaires by re- 
quiring men to work at scant wages. 

It is much so as to the Panama Canal. 
In this country if we cannot offer a price 
to attract labor we go without. When we 
want labor enough we pay the price that 
will attract it. It is to be expected that 
in that debilitating climate men will not 
do the day’s work that they will do in this 
country ; and we must be satisfied to get 
less, and perhaps pay less; but we must 
make the pay large enough to draw the 
men who will want it. Very possibly the 
Jamaican negro does not do as much 
work as the Chinese—possibly wants to 
go home oftener, possibly wants more 
and better food. But we remember that 
of eight hundred Chinese whom the 
French took to the Isthmus two or three 
hundred committed suicide, and less than 
two hundred were left alive when a few 
months after they were brought there the 
remnant were shipped to Jamaica. We 
fear it will take a cordon of shotguns 
to keep them at work when they find that 
they can do better by market gardening 
at Panama. 

On the Southern plantations it is said 
to be difficult to get negro labor to work 
for white planters at the wages offered. 
Doubtless, for more boys and girls are 
going to school, and their parents pre- 
fer to work on their own land. The con- 
dition is much like that with the Irish 
who a generation ago wielded the shovel 
and pickax on our streets and railroads, 
but now their children seek higher em- 
ployment, and the Italians, for a genera- 
tion, take their place. They can make 
a better living working for themselves 
or employed in the towns. Those who 
want them must pay the price and not 
complain. If they will not raise the 
wages they must go without labor; that 
is.all. There is nothing sacred about 
the old scale of wages, any more than 
there is about the old scale of prices for 
food and furniture. And it must be re- 
membered that growing culture brings 
new wants and requires more wages to 
satisfy them. 

Much the same thing is true as to do- 
mestic service. There are those who 
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have no trouble whatever in getting 
what domestic servants they want, and 
of fairly satisfactory quality. They pay 
well, and they make conditions attract- 
ive. They keep their servants year after 
year. Servants have rights, and the 
chief one is to be treated considerately, 
as fellow human beings, of the same 
blood as their employers, who must be 
well fed, well housed, allowed sympa- 
thetic companionship and comfortable 
wages. If good servants are scarce be- 
cause they are attracted to the factories, 
then it is time to increase the attractions 
of their service—that is all that can be 
done, and it is of no use to bluster and 
find fault because men and women will 
not flock to do the less attractive and 
humbler tasks. It is fine if they have 
found pleasanter and more profitable 
work. Let us meet them by making the 
humbler tasks more worth their while. 


& 


We acknowledge great 
satisfaction in the 
success of Command- 
er Peary in getting a few miles nearer 
the Pole than any previous explorer. 
The geography of that most worthless 
region of ice and waste does not so 
much concern us as the display of per- 
sistent and daring pluck. And we are 
not sorry that it is an American who 
again takes the record from his brave 
Italian predecessor. He means ‘to try 
it once more. The final achievement of 
the Pole will not give us another pound 
of whalebone, nor will it open any new 
route of navigation; it will simply add 
useless knowledge. But useless knowl- 
edge is worth enormqus labor as mere 
knowledge. The discovery of condi- 
tions about the Pole, whether land, or 
grounded ice, or floating ice, or open 
water, is of no more practical value than 
is the discovery what is the nature of 
the canals of Mars, or the constituents 
of the rings of Saturn, or the chemical 
composition of variable stars. And yet 
astronomy has long been regarded prop- 
erly as the queen of sciences. The man 
who at great risk adds to the useless 
knowledge of the hitherto inaccessible 
Arctic ice-cap deserves the same kind of 
honor that we give to the astronomer 
who wears out his eyes and his nerves in 


Peary’s Approach 
to the Pole 





sleeplessly sweeping the heavens with a 
telescope or studying stellar photo- 
graphs. Most knowledge is at first 
profitless for food or shelter, but it is ex- 
hilarating to the soul just the same. 
a 
There is_great difference 
‘between being a _ bond- 
man and a bondsman; 
such is the value of a sibilant. A bond- 
man gets much work and no money; a 
bondsman gets no work and much 
money. Our city papers are now telling 
tales on the municipal magistrates. 
Some of them have a fancy for certain 
bondsmen, and give them the preference 
when misdemeanants are to be released 
on bonds. The other day a number of 
raids were made on disorderly houses, 
and forty-four women had to go to pris- 
on or put up bonds of $300 each for 
good behavior. That is the chance for 
the professiorial bondsman. One of 
them got the privilege of being on the 
bond for twenty women. That meant 
that each of them had to pay from 
$30 to $50 to the bondsman to be let out 
of bondmen’s prison, a pretty profit for 
a day’s work. Just why any magis- 
trate should allow such graft can be 
only a matter of-conjecture, but the Bar 
Association is going to investigate some 
serious charges that have been floating 
about as to certain magistrates. What 
can we expect of the present system of 
judges appointed for their political ser- 
vices, and required to pay thousands of 
dollars for their nomination? 
& 

It is impossible that 
The Castellanes Anna Gould could ever 

have married Count 
Castellane if she could have guessed the 
character hidden under his pleasing ex- 
terior. By the evidence presented by the 
Countess for the divorce Count Castel- 
lane has been a brutal, extravagant man, 
who has wasted millions of his wife’s 
money, which he forced her unwillingly 
to put in his power. He is a vulgar 
brute, untrue to his marital duties, and 
unfit to associate with decent men, not 
to say a decent woman. And this is not 
the only case in which American women 
of wealth have found they have made a 
sad mistake in marrying a foreigner 


Bondmen and 
Bondsmen 
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with a title which needed to be gilded 
with a wife’s money. We are not of 
those who assume that every American 


girl who has married a count or duke 


has sold herself for a badge to her name, 
for we believe that in not a few cases 
they have been deceived by the attract- 
ive superficial culture of the man who 
sought their hand. But of all women 
the millionairesses need to be suspicious 
of the purpose of an impecunious, showy 
admirer. Even Uriel, the  sharpest- 
sighted of all the archangels, was de- 
ceived by Satan in the innocent guise of 
a stripling cherub: 

“For neither man nor angel can discern 

Hypocrisy—the only evil that walks 

Invisible except to God alone.” 
It is to the credit of the Countess Cas- 
tellane that she intends to maintain her 
residence in France, and bring up her 
sons to be worthy of their mother and 
to rescue their father’s name from 
shame. 

& 
During this month the 
three committees of the 
three denominations, 
Methodist Protestants, United Brethren 
and Congregationalists, will meet in 
Pittsburg, Pa., to perfect the terms of the 
proposed union between the three bodies. 
These committees will be broken up 
into subcommittees, one on doctrine, an- 
other on polity and another on vested 
interests, such as benevolent boards, 
publishing houses, colleges, etc. No se- 
rious difficulty is anticipated in coming 
to an agreement. It is curious that the 
one point on which a nervous fear has 
been expressed is on the name, and by 
common consent this has been left until 
everything else has been agreed upon. 
A great deal of sentiment gets entangled 
even in what was at first a poor name. 
In Canada the Congregationalists and 
the United Brethren have agreed on‘a 
form of union which, if not quite or- 
ganic, approaches thereto. The United 
Brethren are to retain their identity as 
the United Brethren Association of Con- 
gregational Churches. It was also 
agreed that they retain both their super- 
intendency and itineracy and the right to 
establish courses of study and standards 
for the ordination of the ministry, as 
well as the administration of benevo- 
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lences. A plébiscite was submitted to 
the United Brethren Churches, which 
was almost unanimous, the opposition to 
the basis being almost entirely in one 
congregation. The Congregational 
Union in Embro last June ratified the 
work of the committee, and the annual 
conference of the United Brethren at 
Sherkston in October was prevented 
from consummating the union by the 
need of legislation to safeguard their 
property to the body when the union is 
effected. Bishop J. S. Mills, D.D., who 
presided over the Conference, announced 
a complete and amicable severance from 
the parent body in the United States in 
order that union might be accomplished. 
Not a word was spoken in opposition to 
union. Legislation will be applied for at 
the coming session of Parliament, and 
when this is granted the ministers and 
churches will be enrolled in the Congre- 
gational Union of Canada. 
ed 

That the Bible should pay toll and 
taxes is a bit strange. One is offended to 
learn that when Mr. J. Pierpont Morgan 
sent to this country lately the fine Cluny 
manuscript of the Bible, and with it an 
illuminated copy of the original order of 
arrest of John Bunyan, the Custom House 
officials appraised them at $25,000 and 
made him pay duty of $4,000, on the 
ground that the illuminated parchment 
volume is a work of art, and therefore 
dutiable. The manuscript was completed 
over six hundred years ago, but our 
manufacturers must be protected, we sup- 
pose. In any revision of the tariff cer- 
tainly ancient works of art of every sort, 
and modern as well, should be made free, 
if only in the interest of education. 

ed 

Scarcely less than in the contest in 
this State has this election been 
based on personalities in many other 
States, whether we look at Massachusetts 
or Pennsylvania or Minnesota. Every- 
where in this off year, the charges of cor- 
ruption have been made prominent, as in 
Pennsylvania, or the rings have been 
charged with complicity with the exac- 
tions of corporations, and an attempt has 
been made to elect those who will reform 
the ways of the railroads and other cor- 
porations. On the whole the discussions 
have been on what. are moral as well as 
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financial questions, and the result will 
surely be of advantage to the public con- 
science and to political purity. 

Js 


President Roosevelt has done another 
unusual and excellent act in directing 
the United States Department of Justice 
to help the Japanese in their fight in the 
courts to compel the San Francisco Board 
of Education to put an end to its dis- 
crimination against Japanese children. 
He sees that fighting children is a sad 
business. But the board declares that it 
must obey the California law until for- 
bidden by a Federal court. We fear 
that the court will be compelled to pro- 
nounce that the segregation of Japanese 
children is no worse an offense than we 
allow as to our own children. 

& 


The Central American republics of 
Costa Rica, Salvador, Honduras and 
Guatemala have signed a treaty between 
them which can hardly be improved, so 
far as arbitration is concerned. Any 
and all differences between these four 
little nations are to be settled absolutely 
by arbitration, and the United States 
and Mexico are asked to be arbitrators. 
And yet the United States has not a sin- 
gle general treaty of arbitration with any 
nation. How long shall it be thus? 

& 


There is a difference of view between 
the Japanese Exclusion League and the 
two thousand members of the Interde- 
nominational Missionary Conference, 
representing a large section of Cali- 
fornia, who met in Oakland the other 
day, and who adopted strong resolutions 
against the policy of the Exclusion 
League. But somehow the League rules 
San Francisco, while the religious peo- 
ple do not count. Perhaps they had bet- 
ter unite and try to do something. 

& 

It is a suggestive article which we 
print this week from James Edgar 
Brown on the Increase of Crime in the 
United States; but we shall be some- 
what slow to accept all his suggestions. 
And it will require evidence to show that 
the multitude of murders in this country 
is due to the influx of foreigners of 
murderous instincts. Native Americans 
do their share of killing. 





Insurance 


New Officials of the Penn Mu- 
tual Life Insurance Company 


THE vacancy in the presidency of the 
Penn Mutual Life Insurance Company 
caused by the death of Harry F. West, 
who died suddenly at Atlantic City on 
July 3 last, has been filled by the election 
of George K. Johnson as president of the 
company. Mr. Johnson has been a con- 
spicuous figure in the management of the 
company as vice-president. He is thoro- 
ly in touch with its business and 
is one of the best financiers that 
have been connected with the Penn 
Mutual for many years. He was born in 


Bucks County, Pa., on December 11, 


1848. His parents were Quakers. His 


education was ob- 


Johnson, has been a trustee of the com- 
pany since 1889. He has served continu- 
ously on the agency committee, and has 
in consequence a wide acquaintance with 


the company’s agents in the field and a 


keen insight into field work. He has held 
the office of second vice-president of the 
Penn Mutual Life since 1903. The new 
vice-president was born in Maryland of 
Quaker parentage in September, 1850. 
He taught school when but eighteen years 
of age, but turned his attention to com- 
mercial life in 1874. He came to Phila- 
delphia and entered the office of Peter 
Wright & Sons. He subsequently became 
manager of their export grain depart- 
ment. Eight years later he resigned and 
established himself in an independent 

grain business. 





tained at the 
Friends’ Acad- 
emy and the 
Friends’ Central 
School in Phila- 


delphia. His busi- 
ness career began 


when he obtained 
a position as en- 
try clerk in a dry 
goods store in 
Philadelphia. 
Fourteen years 
later he was a 
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Later he became 
a partner in the 
frm of I. M. 
Parr & Son, one 
of the largest 
seaboard grain 
exporting houses 
in this country. 
He withdrew 
from this firm in 
1903. Mr. Pass- 
more is a mem- 
ber of the Prod- 
uce Exchange of 
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partner in the 
large umbrella 
manufacturing firm of Belknap, John- 
son & Powell, of New York and Phila- 
delphia. He retired from active busi- 
ness in 1897 with a considerable for- 
tune. In 188 9 Mr. Johnson became 
active in the affairs of the Penn Mu- 
tual as a member of its board of trus- 
tees. He was elected vice-president in 
April, 1897. President Johnson is a mem- 
ber of the Union League Club of Phila- 
delphia, the City Club, and the Bucks 
County Country Club. He is president 
of the Philadelphia & Langhorne Street 
Railway Company and a director of the 
Camden (N. J.) National Bank, the I. H. 
Johnson, Jr., Manufacturing Corporation 
and the Langhorne Electric Light Com- 
pany. 

Lincoln K. Passmore, who now takes 
the post of vice-president vacated by Mr. 


New York, the 
Maritime Ex- 


change, Board of Trade, Chamber of 


Commerce and Commercial Exchange of 
Philadelphia. He is a director of the 
Bank of North America. His clubs are 
the Union League Club of Philadelphia 
and the Philadelphia and Huntingdon 
Valley Country Club. He is also a mem- 
ber of the New England Society. 
Me 

THE Royal Arcanum suffers a great 
loss in the recent death of Mr. W. O. 
Robson, for some years Supreme Secre- 
tary of that fraternal order. The Royal 
Arcanum owes much to the keen judg- 
ment and foresight of this man, who for 
twenty years guided the society as its 
one. permanent administrative officer. 
He was active in the readjustments of 
rates in the Royal Arcanum. He was 
over sixty vears old when he died. 
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Financial 


Currency Reform Plans 


THE excellent report of the Currency 
Committee of the New York Chamber of 
Commerce was adopted last week by the 
Chamber, without opposition, altho the 
Committee’s tentative suggestion of a 
central bank of issue was subjected to 
criticism. Some thought at first that the 
Chamber should formally express the 
opinion that the establishment of such a 
bank is impracticable. Undoubtedly, the 
Committee believed it to be impractica- 
ble, but felt that some reference should 
be made to what the committee regarded 
as a scientific solution of the problem. 
The plan thus tentatively put forward, 
however, would in any case need to be 
modified, as was pointed out by Mr. Fish. 
But all that is now to be considered is the 
remainder of the report—those parts 
which relate to an emergency issue equal 
to 35 per cent. of a bank’s capital, under 
a graduated tax; to the establishment of 
redemption agencies to facilitate prompt 
retirement; to the repeal of the law re- 
stricting retirements to $3,000,000 in any 
month ; and to the deposit in the banks of 
all the Treasury’s receipts above a rea- 
sonable working balance. Here are 
recommended entirely practicable im- 
provements, and the Chamber is united in 
approval of them. In the elaboration of 
any plan for emergency issues, the sug- 
gestion made by Mr. Schiff should be 
considered. It is that the issue of such 
currency by any bank should be subject to 
the regulation and approval of a Central 
Issue Association formed by the banks 
themselves. Such an association should 
be able, however, to act promptly. 

The Currency Commission of the 
American Bankers’ Association has been 
completed by the selection of the ten -gen- 
tlemen named below: 

A. B. Hepburn, President Chase National 
Bank, New York, Chairman; James B. For- 
gan, President First National Bank, Chicago; 
Myron T. Herrick, Society for Savings, Cleve- 
land; Festus J. Wade, President Mercantile 
Trust Company, St. Louis; Joseph T. Talbert, 
Vice President Commercial National Bank. 
Chicago; James H. Huttig, President Third 
National Bank, St. Louis; John Perrin, Presi- 
dent American National Bank, Indianapolis ; 
Luther Drake, President Merchants’ National 
Bank, Omaha; Solomon .Wexler, Vice Presi- 
dent Whitney-Central National Bank, New 


Orleans; Robert Wardrop, President Peo- 
ple’s National Bank, Pittsburg. 


These will be associated with the fol- 
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lowing members of the present Commit- 
tee on Legislation : 

Arthur Reynolds, President Des Moines Na- 
tional Bank, Des Moines; F. Swinney, 
President First National Bank, Kansas City, 
Mo.; Joseph A. McCord, Cashier Third Na- 
tional Bank, Atlanta, Ga.; W. V. Cox, Presi- 
dent Second National Bank, Washington; 
John L. Hamilton, Vice President Hamilton & 
Cunningham, Hoopeston, Ill. — 

This Commission was directed to con- 
fer with the committee of the Chamber 
of Commerce, and the first conference 
will take place on the 12th inst. in 
Washington. z 


Mexico 
Mexico has been well served by her 
Minister of Finance, Sefor Limantour, 
who points to the fact that national 4 


per cent. bonds are now quoted at 96, 


altho when he took office, fourteen years 
ago, national 6 per cents. were selling at 
only 60. The greatest of his achieve- 
ments has been the adoption of the gold 
standard. In a recent statement he re- 
marked that since this change took place, 
eighteen months ago, both exports and 
imports have increased, the latter having 
grown largely, owing to the new stability 
of exchange. The French have recently 
invested $20,000,000 in Mexican indus- 
tries and banks; wages are high; the 
railroads and the mining industries are 
prosperous, and the whole country is in a 
flourishing enum 


....By declaring a semi-annual divi- 
dend of 6 per cent., last week, the Fourth 
Street National Bank, of Philadelphia. 
placed its annual dividend on a 12 per 
cent. basis. It had been Io per cent. 
The bank also carried $500,000 to sur- 
plus. This makes the surplus fund $5,- 

....New York City sold $4,500,000 of 
50-year 4 per cents. last week at 101.899. 
There were subscriptions for $44,700,000. 
The successful bidder was the National 
City Bank, with which ‘N. W. Harris & 
Co. were associated. In July last, $11,- 
000,000 were sold with some difficulty at 
only 100.97. 


....-Dividends announced: 


Alaska Mines & Securities Co., 15 cents per 
share, payable November sth. 

International Salt Co., 1 per cent. on capital 
stock, payable December Ist. 

American Loco. Co. (common), quarterly, 
1% per cent., payable November 26th. 
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MONEY EARNS 


FIVE PER CENT is a fair return to re- 
ceive on your savings, and your money in- 
vested with the Industrial Savings and Loan 
Co. may be made to yield this amount and 
be as safely invested as if earning only 3% 
or 4%. 

Our patrons participate in the earnings 
of a non-speculative business conducted 


UNDER SUPERVISION OF 


IN 5 LB. LOTS 28¢ A POUND NEW YORK BANKING DEPARTMENT 


REGULAR PRICE 33c A LB. and regularly examined by them. Our funds 


are loaned upon New York and suburban 
PP achnnn npn Bat fpr Pod iw, Cat Reety = mm real estate—the safest form of investment. 
tracts and Baking Powder we will allow you 20 per cent. off and 
PAY ALL express charges so that you may thoroughly test the WE ARE PAYING 5% PER YEAR 
quality of our goods. is is a chance that is seldom offered—it 
| all a chance to purchase our goods at less than wholesale 
prices. 








on savings accounts, which bear earnings 
for every day in our care, subject to with- 
rawal whenever yuu 
We are Selling the Best New-Crop Established 13 Years desire. 
S0c TEAS in the U. S. All Kinds. Assets $1,750,000 Let us show you 
yes B’kfast, Souchong, Congou, Mixed, Japan, Im- ? ® how we are able to 
perial, Gunpowder, Y Hyson, and Ceyion. handle your savings 
Good Oolongs, mixed and Eng. B’kfast 25c and 30c a Lb. , “STR accounts to better ad- 
~ 














vantage than most 





We are Selling the Best other banking institu- 
25c COFFEE Good Coffees, 12, 15, 18, 20c a Lb. GS we tions. 
tr All Coffees Freshly Roasted Daily. 


Full line of GRO ERIES AT almost COST. We all charges. 
For full particulars about this “‘ad’’ eh = 


THE GREAT AMERICAN TEA CO. Vs «7 and Loan Co. 
c-s3 VESEY STREET EW YORK NG Sul 19 Times Building 





ry Industrial Savings 


N 
289 TEL. 2453 CORT 





Broadway, New York 














The following battleships and cruisets 
of the ‘The Whole Thing in aNutshell”’ 


United States Navy pate) 200 Eggs 


OREGON TEXAS m a year per Hen 


NEW YORK MACHIAS 


a How To Get Them 
COLUMBIA PHILADELPHIA ae 
The sixth edition of the book, ‘‘200 Eggs a Year 
CHICAGO MINNEAPOLIS Per Hen,”’ is now ready. Revised, enlarged, and in 


part rewritten; 96 pages. Ss -ye serene gtnee 
things the method o eeding by which Mr. 8. D. 

NEWARK PORTSMOUTH Fox. of Wolfboro, N. H., won the —_ <a in 
gold offered by the manufacturers of a well-known 

MONONGAHELA , CHARLESTON condition powder ad = best egg record em the 
winter months. imple as a, b, c,—and yet we 

DETROIT ESSEX guarantee it to start hens to laying earlier and to 
ee them to lay more — than _ other — 
. : under the sun. The book also contains a recipe for 

are furnished with egg food and tonic used by Mr. Fox, which brought 
him in one winter day 68 eggs from 72 hens; — 


for five days. in succession from the same flock 
¢ cree a day. Mr. E. F. Chamberlain, of Wolfboro, 
ASOT al . H., says: ‘‘By following the methods outlined 
in your book I obtained 1,496 eggs from 91 R. I. 
Reds in the month of January, 1902.’" From 14 
pullets picked at random out of a farmer's flock the 
author got 2,999 eggs in one year—an average of 
over 214 eggs apiece. It has been my ambition in 
9 writing ‘‘200 Eggs a Year Per Hen” to make it the 
pomgg Rag ee and = - = 
try. ells all there is to know, and tells it in « 
the best — and most durable pinin, common-sense way.” qe 
ns made. rice, cents, or WwW a year's su 
— ~~ . the Ametions Poultry ae 8 
or 65c., or given as a premium for 
Send for Illustrated Catalogue. four yearly subscriptions at 25c, each. 
Our Paper is handsomely illustrated, 40 to 80 


e pages, 25 cents per year. 4 months’ trial, 10 cents. 
Msusonk in Co Sample Free. CATALOGUE of poultry books free. 
. AMERICAN POULTRY ADVOCATE -° 

BOSTON 


101 Hogan Block Syracuse N. Y 
NEW YORK 
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NORTHWEST ~ 


BY WAY OF 


ST. PAUL AND MINNEAPOLIS 


The two thriving cities at the head of 
navigation of the Mississippi, gateways 
to the great Northwest, are exceptionally 
favored with transportation facilities 
from the populous east. 

The North-Western Line from Chicago 


offers the most convenient and perfect 
service that money and thought can 
provide in its 


FOUR FAST DAILY TRAINS 


Every provision is made for safety and comfort 
en route.— electric lights, Buffet Library cars, 
Pullman sleeping cars offering the choice of drawing 
rooms, compartments or open sections, free reclining 
chair cars, day coaches, and dining cars serving 
table d’ hote dinner and other meals a la carte. 


These four trains leave Chicago at most 
convenient hours for the traveler from the east — 
g.00 a. m., 6.30 p. m., (The North-Western Limited), 
10.00 p. m. and 3.00 a. m.,— all daily. 


The Best of Everything 


All agents sell tickets via this line. . ’ 


Call on or write for interesting booklets and full 
information to 


W. B. KNISKERN, 
Passgr. Traffic Mgr., C. & N.-W. Ry., 4 
CHICAGO, ILL. 


























225 Fourth Aventie “SS 
CORNER (9 STREET 
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A NOTABLE BOOK 


q In 1900 there appeared in the BrsLicaL WorLD a series of “constructive” studies 
in the Life of Christ, by Ernest D. Burton and Shailer Mathews. Issued subse- 
quently in pamphlet form and finally asa bound book, these scholarly and usable 
lessons have attracted an amount of attention that seldom falls to the lot of such 
a work. Year by year the book has extended its influence until it has become 
recognized everywhere as a standard. 











gq Interesting in itself, this “Life of Christ” has an added significance as the first 
volume published in the “Constructive Bible Studies.” It was the first product of 
President Harper’s plan for an ideal series of Sunday-school textbooks. Based 
on experience, the product of ripe scholarship, scientifically accurate, and emi- 
nently practical, it fulfils all the conditions of that large design. 








q The publishers have given it a garb befitting its merit. The simple elegance of 
its red and gold binding, the large, clear type, and the many illustrations make it 
a most presentable book. Of all this its steadily increasing popularity is abun- 
dant witness. 

. Sample pages on request. 
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Ghe UNIVERSITY of CHICAGO PRESS | 
| Je ie CHICAGO - - - NEW YORK Je Sp x! 


n«)ENOMO 


: THE FIRST TO EMPHASIZE 


| |LIGHT TOUCH AN 


























QUICK 
ACTION 


346 BROADWAY, NEW YORK 
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The Specific Pill is purely vegetab 
effective treatment known to medical science for restoring V 





produce; therefore we cannot offer free samp 


ERVOUSNESS 


Cured by WINCHESTER’S HYPOPHOSPHITES OF LIME AND SODA 
(Dr. J. F. CHURCHILL’s Formula) and WINCHESTER’S SPECIFIC PILL 
They contain no Mercury, Iron, men mene won od Strychnia, Opium. Alcohol, etc. 


le, has b- en tested and 
Reality, ne mater bow “orignal 
are the best of their L agg and contain only the best and p 


Exhausted or Debilitated 
Nerve Force from Any Cause 


en to be the best, yen and mos} 
as it reaches the root of the 
urest ingredients that money can buy and — 


Price, ONE DOLLAR per Box No Humbug, C. O. D., or Treatment Scheme. 


Hypophosp! for liver and kid: laints i 
PERSONAL OPINIONS : ’ 5: a ara: bs Set nak tae sol Rillen cmcloee’ es re dollars wad» will tak youto sends on oan 


as soyen can at. | express prepaid for that amount, until we can get it through the 
h of 1 I am prescribing your Hypoph 0 erntb ed kiaenall Sedu tod aw Sioased with the 


Yours sincere 
in the ne 5 Materia Medica equal to your Specific Pill for Rervous Debility. —ADOLPH BEHRE, M 


for many years. 
I know of no rem 
Professor of Organic 


Send for free treatise, 
securely sealed. 


emistry and Physiology, New York. 


Winchester & Co., Chemists, 750 Beekman Bldg., N. Y. 


just what I have 
J a 





ESTABLISHED 
1858 





After nearly 70 years—using every 
effort—disiegarding every expense—we 
are convinced that no better 


RANGE or 
FURNACE 


could be made—for durability, reliabil- 
ity, economy and a giver of general 
satisfaction—than the 


Bay State 


You can, by a brief inspection, be con- 
vinced of the superiority of the Bay 
State over all other makes. 


BARSTOW STOVE CO., 
P PROVIDENCE, R. I. 
55 Portland Street - - - - BOSTON 








USE DR. WM. 


HALL’S BALSAM 


FOR THE LUNGS 


It will cure a cough or a cold 
quicker than by sending for a phy- 
sician, and at a less cost, 

It has been a standard remedy for 
nearly fifty years; its merits are 
unquestioned. 

all’s Balsam is the best cough 
medicine that can be bought already 
prepared. 














Peter Moller’s 
Cod Liver Oil 


Should be Purchased for the 
Following Good Reasons: 

It is a pure oil, so pure that it is posi- 
tively free from "disagreeable taste and 
odor, Children take it without persua- 
sion. It digests readily, does not cling 
to the palate, and never ‘“‘repeats.’’ 

It is made and bottled by Peter Moller 
at his own factory at the weeny fisher- 
ies—no adulteration possible. 


Not sold in bulk You amon? 
the ore when you recelv C) 
flat, oval bottle bearing the name of 


Schieffelin & Company, New York 
SOLE AGENTS 


[EWISe @ONGER 


The Largest and 
Best Eauippred 


HOUSEFURNISHING WAREROOMS 


BEST QUALITY ONLY. 


Cutjerz. Cooking Utensils, Crockery, China and Glass, 
Fire Sets, Andirons — om House-cleaning 
icles 


EDDY REFRIGERATORS 
Our Standard for a Quarter of a Century. 
THE ‘‘PREMIER’’ 
Glass-Lined Refrigerator, perfection of cleanliness 
and economy. 
Orders by mail receive prompt and careful attention. 
130 and 132 WEST FORTY-SECOND STREET and 

135 WEsT FPORTY-FIRST STREET, NEW YORK 





























THE JANDEPENDENT 


ean = a , veg: 
A Weekly Magazine. Entered at the New Zork Post 
Second-Claes Mail Matter. 
TERMS OF SUBSCRIPTION, PAYABLE IN ADV. 
One Year, $2.00. Single Copies, 10 Cents. 


Sinaia Seples over Gig aime Se. Cuante. L 
to any oreign Country in the Postal inion, $1.56 
a — fh Fg 


rder for the ch of an add should be received 
one week before change is to take ae the old as well 
as the new address Id be give 
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DIVIDENDS 


ALASKA MINES SECURITIES CO. 
Seattle, Wash., October 26th, 1906. 
At a meeting held in the office of the Alaska Mines Se- 
curities Co., in Seattle, Washington, a dividend of FIFTEEN 
CENTS r share was declar payable to stockholders ot 
veneee ovember 5th, 1906, at ‘the New York office of the 
mpany, Room 1237, Broad Exchange Building, on Novem- 
ter 10th, 1906. 
Transfer books will close November 5th and reopen No- 


vember 12th. 
SAMUEL W. ®HRICH, Treasurer. 








AMERICAN LOCOMOTIVE COMPANY 


111 Broadway, New York, September 13th, 1906. 
The Board of Directors this day declared a quarterly 
dividend of ONE AND ONE-QUARTER PER CENT. upon 
the common capital stock, payable November 26th, 1906, 
to the common stockholders of record at the close of busi- 

ness on November 9th, 1906. Checks will be mailed. 

Transfer books of the common stock will close at 3 
P. M., November 9th, 1906, and reopen November 26th, 1906. 

LEIGH BEST, Secretary. 





INTERNATIONAL SALT COMPANY 
170 Broadway, New York. 


At a meeting of tbe directors of the International Salt 
Company, Wednesday, October 3ist, 1906, a dividend of 
1% was declared upon the Capital Stock of the Company, 
payable December ist, 1906, to stockholders of record No- 
vember 15th, 1906. Transfer books will close November 
15th, at 3 P. M., and reopen on December 3d, at 10 A. M. 

M. B. FULLER, Treasurer. 





THE UNITED STATES LEATHER 
COMPAAY 
The Coupons of the debenture bonds of this Company, due 
Nov. Ist, 1906, will be paid on and after that date at the Na- 
tional Park Bank. New York. 
JAMES R. PLUM, Treasurer. 





FINANCIAL 





Money 


BAN AN AS 
petite FREE 


and market the Rananas 


You boy | the income, which will be 
$80 to $60 per acre every year. 


eS”. First Mortgage 
0 GOLD BONDs 
fee cach, os end with each bond we give two acres of the rich- 


land in the worid, which we clear, 
ng for you. $5C0 in cash ya ee 






















ACTHomPSONS EYE WATER 


IT’S THE FOOD 


The True Way To Correct 
Troubles, 


Nervous 


Nervous troubles are more often caused by improper 
food and indigestion than most people imagine. Even 
doctors sometimes overlook this fact. A man says: 

“Until two years ago wafiies and butter with meat and 
gravy were the main features of my breakfast. Finally 
dyspepsia came on and I found myself in a bad condition, 
worse in the morning than any other time. I would have 
a full, sick feeling in my stomach, with pains in my 
heart, sides and head. 

“At times I would have no appetite for days, and I 
would fee: ravenous, never satisfied when I did eat and 
so nervous I felt like shrieking at the top of my voice. 
I lost flesh badly and hardly knew which way to turn 
until one day I bought a box of Grape-Nuts food to see 
if I could eat that. I tried it without telling the doctor, 
and liked it fine; made me feel as if I had something to 
eat that was satisfying and still I didn’t have that heavi- 
ness that I had felt after eating any other food. 

“T hadn’t drank any coffee then in five weeks. I kept 
on with the Grape-Nuts and in a month and a half I had 
gained 15 pounds, could eat almost anything I wanted, 
didn’t feel badly after eating and my nervousness was 
all gone. It’s a pleasure to be well again.” 

Name given by Postum Co., Battle Creek, Mich. Read 
the book, “The Road to Wellville,” in pkgs. There’s a 
reason, 





Security Convenience Privacy 
— SAFE DEPOSIT VAULTS 
OF THE 


NATIONAL PARK BANK 
214 BROADWAY 
OFFER EXCEPTIONAL FACILITIES FOR THE SAFE-KEEPING OF SECURITIES. 
BOXES OF ALL SIZES AND PRICES. 


Large, light and airy rooms for the use and convenience 
of customers. ENTRANCE ONLY THROUGH BANK 


A $1,500 INVESTMENT 


Q/ | Will Pay You $60 | 0/ 
Every Six Months. | 
Q | Absolute Security. 0 


NEW YORK REALTY OWNERS CO. 
489 Fifth Avenue, New York. 

















— 























DEBENTURE BONDS 


0 The safest form of bn may if 
cured ~~ meet oy 


say ae Nati ae 
at National Ly 
J ia 8 “ rite for Booklet 


FIRST TRUST «> SAVINGS BANK. 
BILLINGS, MONT. 











JAYNES TONIC VERMIFUGE 


IS A HEALTH BRINGER 
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1873 
THe MIDDLESEX 


Banking Company 
—OoF-— 
MIDDLETOWN, CONNECTICUT 
Assets over $7,000,000 


Debentures and First Mortage 
Loans upon Real Estate 





3ist YEAR 








INSURANCE 


STATE MUTUAL 


LIFE ASSURANCE COMPANY 
OF WORCESTER, MASS. 
A. G. BULLOCK, + President. 





JANUARY ist, 1906 


iP aaubtaed pecs ener ctns csecgeneees 27,306,304.60 
PTABILITIES Cache bb eke ob t GawibonneKes 07, $0400.40 
SURPLUS (Massachusetts Standard)..... $2,643,782.60 
Cash surrender values stated in every policy, and 


guaranteed by the Massachusetts Non-Forfeiture law. 
NEW YORK OFFICE: 220 Broadway 
C. W. ANDERSON & SON, Gen. Agent. 





New England Mutual 


LIFE INSURANCE CO. 
Post Office Square, BOSTON, MASS. 





Pere iix ey Serres $40,768, 601.55 

OS east—tcedoedesoccdwe 36,600.270.95 
eer ee tet re $4, 102,420.00 

All forms of Life and Endowment Policies issued. 

CASH distributions paid upon all cies, 

Every policy has e thereon the cash surrender 


up 
ti LA Massachusetts Statute. 
Pam; an ee a ee ee 


plication to the Company's 





Benj. F. Stevens, Prest. 
D. F. Appel, Secretary. 


PROVIDENT 
SAVINGS LIFE 


TIMOTHY L. WOODRUFF, President 
346 Broadway, New York 


Alfred D. Foster, Vice-Prest. 
Wm. B. Turner, Asst. Sec’y. 





A Life Insurance Company especially adapted 
for permanent and temporary usefulness to active 
business men. It especially provides for practical 
wants. 








* FIDELITY OND CASUALTY CD. 


OF NEW YORK 

















J. @. McCULLOUGH, 





GEORGE F. SEWARD, President 

I 87 6 ROBERT J. HILLAS, Vice-President and Secretary I 9 eo) 6 
FIDELITY 
ed This Company has been engaged in the several MINOR MISCELLANEOUS 
LIABILITY LINES of insurance for THIRTY YEARS, and has built up gradually and pru- 
ACCIDENT dently A VERY LARGE CASUALTY INSURANCE BUSINESS. Its annual income 
Se from premiums is about FIVE AND ONE-HALF MILLIONS of dollars. Its busi- 
HEALTH ness is protected by assets of nearly EIGHT MILLIONS, including an unearned 
STEAM BOILER premium reserve of over THREE MILLIONS of dollars, and a special reserve 

against contingent claims of over ONE AND ONE-HALF MILLIONS. It has paid 
ELEVATOR over TWENTY-THREE AND ONE-HALF MILLIONS to its policy holders FOR 
PLATE GLASS LOSSES.. Its constant effort is to give its clients not only INSURANCE 
BURGLARY indemnity, but prompt and effective INSPECTION and: ADJUSTING SERVICES. 
FLY WHEEL INSURANCE THAT INSURES 

CAPITAL, $1,000,000.00 SURPLUS, - $2,010,726.22 
DIRECTORS: 

DUMONT CLARKE, A. B. HULL, WM. J. MATHESON, JOHN L, RIKER, 
WM. P. DIXON, GEO. E. IDE, ALEXANDER E. ORR, W. EMLEN ROOSEVELT, 
ALFRED W. HOYT, Ww. G. LOW, HENRY E, PIERREPONT, . GEO. F. SEWARD. _ 


ANTON A. RAVEN, 


Principal Offices, Nos. 97-103 Cedar Street, New York 


Agents in all considerable towns. 
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Is it a question of how much a company has paid? 
Is it not rather, What have they left from which to 
pay another conflagration loss ? 








THE CONTINENTAL SELLS THE MOST SECURE FIRE INSURANCE 


OBTAINABLE. 


ITS NET SURPLUS ($7,523,000) EXCLUSIVELY 


PROTECTING AMERICAN POLICY-HOLDERS IS LARGER. THAN 
THAT OF ANY OTHER COMPANY. 


THE CONTINENTAL FIRE INSURANCE COMPANY, 


Principal Office 
46 Cedar St., New York. 


Western Department 
280 LaSalle St., Chicago, Ills. 





1906 FIRE INSURANCE 1906 


National Hartford 


Statement January 1, 1906 
Caitet “Gipet  G0* Gaan .o0ccccveccccdsevcs $1,008,008 00 
Re-Insurance Reserve ......++seeeeseeees 3,483,034 78 
Unsettled Losses and other claims........ 507,618 70 
Ge NED 6 din.ccpececavebatcrecesccnece'e 2,314,305 48 


Total Assets, Jam: 1, 1906........++++: $7,304,958 9¢ 
JAMES NICHOLS, President. 

. R. STILLMAN, Secretary. 
H. A. SMITH, Asst.: Secretary. 


When Fright 
and Danger Met 


Fright ran and danger laughed. One 
should have presence of mind; be prepared; 
doen't be caught napping. Every man’s 
insuring days have a limit. Don‘t wait 
for Danger to begin to giggle. 


The Wasbington Life Insurance Co. 
Jobn Tatlock, President 


Quote Tus Inperenpenr., 





het ed 





MARINE AND INLAND INSURANCE 


Atlantic Mutual 
Insurance Company 


ATLANTIC BUILDING 
49 and 51 WALL STREET, NEW YORK 
ORGANIZED IN 1842 


Insures Against Marine and Inland Trans- 
portation Risk and will Issue Policies 
Making Loss Payable in England 


Assets Over Twelve Miliion Dollars 
for the Security of its Policies 





The profits of the Company revert.to the as- 
sured and are divided annually upon the pre- 
miums terminated during the year, thereby reduc- 
ing the cost of insurance. 

For such dividends, certificates are issued bear- 
ing interest until ordered to be redeemed, in 
accordance with the Charter. 


ANTON A. RAVEN, President 
CORNELIUS ELDERT, Vice-Pres’t 
THEO. P. JOHNSON, 2d Vice-Pres't 
JAS. L. LIVINGSTON, 84 Vice-Pres't 


G. Stanton Fioyd-jJones. Secretary 
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The Name Libby 


is a 


Guaranty of Purity 


For more than -forty years the House of 
Libby has made and sold Good Things to Eat 
that have been uniformly pure and appetizing. 

In the Libby kitchens, chefs of world-wide 
fame prepare Libby's Sweet Mixed Pickles, 
Chow Chow, Tomato Chutney, Salad Dressing, 
Sweet Gherkins, Preserved Strawberries, Pre- 
served Pineapple, Preserved Cherries, etc—and 
each Libby product is the acme of dainty 
deliciousness. _ 

The fruits and vegetables for these Preserves 
and Condiments are grown on the model Libby 
farms, gathered by the perfect Libby methods, 
prepared in the spotless Libby kitchens, and 
bear the name of Libby—a guaranty of purity. 


Lithe's Food Pustete on Cidshegtin oBis heck 

let called “Good Things to Eat,” that we will send 

you free, if you will write for it. It contains many 
will aid you in. arranging menus 


vtie  aagcder§ and spreads indoor and outdoor. 
Every department at Libby's is open to the public 
every day, and you are cordially invited to visit the 
House of Libby. 


Ask your Fay in for Li 


t you get Libby's: 
Libby, McNeill & Libby, Chicago, U. §. A. 


and see t; 
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Che M EAD STEAM 
RADIATING HEATER 


* Using Gas for Fuel 


The most original and perfect 
heating device in the world. 


No Soot No Dirt No Odor 


; No Chimney or Flue required. Made 
for the fire-place or in portable form. 


A Perfect Heat Moist and Uniform 





ee 





Our book on Modern Heating telling of the vari- 
ous sizes and styles of the Mead Gas Steam 
Radiating Héater and the Mead Odorless Gas 
Log, sent upon request. 


THE J. H. MEAD CO. 


Dept. I 
41 East 2Ist Street, New York 


MENNENS 


TOILET 
POWDE 










































MENNEN’S fONir powber 
up in boxes. for your protection. 
E Meunen's face is on 7, Delighitulafier sha®: 


of puri 
ay ee 














